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SOCIAL SECURITY IN NEW ZEALAND 


THE Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services by Sir William 
Beveridge, which sets out a plan of social security in Great Britain 
by means of a comprehensive system of social insurance against the 
risk of interruption of earning power through occupational or non-occu- 
pational incapacity arising from sickness, unemployment, or old age, 
and also for special expenditure arising at birth, marriage, or death, has 
aroused very wide interest and much discussion. At present only three 
countries in the world—Bulgaria, Poland, and New Zealand—make 
provision against all three risks of sickness, unemployment, and old age, 
the principal causes of social insecurity. While the Plan submitted by 
Sir William Beveridge differs from the one already adopted by New 
Zealand, it resembles it in that all risks are to be covered by one single 
system of comprehensive insurance rather than by a number of different 
uncoordinated schemes. 

The Social Security Act of New Zealand passed by the Labour Govern- 
ment in September, 1938 which came into operation in April, 1939 
represents in its conception and comprehensiveness a milestone in the 
social history of that country. Before the passing of the Act, New 
Zealand had for many years had an extensive if not wholly adequate 
system of social services, which included non-contributory old age 
pensions introduced in 1898, widows’, miners’ (pneumoconiosis) and 
blind persons’ pensions, and family allowances, the last named intro- 
duced in 1926 as direct Staté payments, for the first time in any country. 
A contributory unemployment insurance scheme had also been brought 
into force in 1931, originally based on a contribution of threepence, 
raised a year later to a shilling in the pound, from all wages, salaries, 
and other income. The Security Act of 1938 did not therefore introduce 
entirely new measures, but rather coordinated into one system and 
expanded existing schemes, the aim being, as in the proposed scheme for 
Great Britain, to provide security against all risks by means of one 
compulsory social insurance payment. 

In the years prior to the passing of the Security Act of 1938 the 
Labour Government, which came into power after the General Election 
of 1935, pursued an active policy as regards the improvement of social 
assistance and insurance, and early in 1938 two advisory committees, 
which had .been appointed to complete inquiries into new schemes for 
health and pension insurance, came to definite conclusions. A Parlia- 

‘1 Cmd. 6404, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 
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mentary Committee was then appointed to make full investigations and 
to take evidence from interested organizations, and at the same time 
the Prime Minister broadcast to the country a summary of the Goverp. 
ment’s proposals which were to form the basis of the committee's 
inquiries. The New Zealand Federation of Labour gave wholehearted 
support to théproposals. The Opposition Party approved the principle 
of the Act but, like the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, regarded the 
cost. as likely to exceed the country’s capacity, and criticized the 
proposal for a percentage system of contributions with the retention of 
a means test. The most serious opposition came from the New Zealand 
branch of the British Medical Association, which wanted the health 
scheme to be free only to the lower wage-earners instead of being free 
to all. But this opposition of the medical profession failed to convince 
either the public or the Government. The Select Committee considering 
the proposals finally recommended the entire adoption of the scheme 
and, on September 14, just prior to the General Election of 1938, when 
the Labour Government was confirmed in power, the Social Security 
Act was passed, embodying in substance the Government’s original 
proposals with only some modifications of detail. 

In April, 1939 the Social Security Act came into operation, and a 
Department of State known as the Social Security Department was 
established, and a Commission appointed whose duty it is to administer, 
through local representatives all over the country, the various provisions 
of the Act under the direction and control of the Minister. A separate 
account called the Social Security Fund has also been established in 
the Public Account, for which finance is found as follows: Every 
person at the age of 16 and over is required to register under the Act 
and must pay a registration fee, which for youths aged 16-20 years and 
for all females over 16 years is 5s. a year, and for all males over 20 years 
5s. a quarter. In addition, there is payable into the Fund a social 
security contribution calculated at the rate of Is. in the pound on all 
salaries, wages, and other income; and also any other monies that may 
be appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of the Fund or that may 
be lawfully paid into it. The Social Security Department provides the 
machinery for the purpose of Part 2 of the Act, which deals with all 
monetary benefits. It is not possible in a short space to discuss such 
benefits in detail, but the following notes give a brief summary. 

Universal Superannuation.—The introduction of universal superan- 
nuation under the provisions of the Social Security Act is a complete 
innovation, for the annual rate of benefit, which is to be on an increas- 
ing scale, is the same for all persons irrespective of age or date of 
commencement of benefit, and there is no means test. The Act pro- 
vided for a flat rate of £10 a year for the first year ending March, 1941 
increasing by £2 10s. each year thereafter until the maximum of {784 
year is reached in 1968. All persons who attain the age of 65 become 
entitled to benefit at the current rate if not in receipt of age benefit. 
As an example, for those reaching the age of 65 during the year ending 
March 31st, 1943 the rate starts at £15 a year. Apart from age the only 
major restrictions are certain residential qualifications. 

Age Benefit.—Subject to residential qualifications, all men and women 
become entitled at the age of 60 to an age benefit of £1 10s. a week, 
subject to a means test. The allowable income in cases of benefit is {! 
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for single persons and for incsliid persons {1 each when both are 
digible, or £2 10s. if one or the other is not eligible. In calculating 
allowable income no account is taken of the home or furniture nor of 
land or other property up to the sum of £500. In certain circumstances 
the benefit may be increased at the discretion of the Commission, 
provided the total income ‘for a couple, plus benefit, does not exceed 
(3 10s. a week, or for“a family with dependent children under the age of 
i6, £4 10s. a week. Age benefits may be withheld in proved cases of 
desertion, and applicants must have moral and sober habits. 

Widows’ Benefits.—Benefits applicable to widows fall into two main 
eroups—those granted to widows with dependent children under 16 
vears of age, and those to widows with no dependent children. The 
rate for a widow with children under 16 is {1 5s. a week, plus 10s. for 
each child, with a limit of £4 10s. a week. The allowable income is £1 10s. 
a week and there is no property reduction. For widows without 
dependent children there are restrictions as regards eligibility, varying 
according to circumstances such as age and length of marriage. The 
rate of benefit is £1 a week with an allowable income of another {1 a 
week. The limit of benefit and income for widows thus varies from £2 a 
week for one without dependent children up to £6 a week for one with 
seven or more children. 

Orphans’ Benefits.—The rate of orphans’ benefit is 15s., reducible pound 
for pound in respect of any income received for the benefit of the 
orphan. 

Family Benefits—The rate of family benefits is 4s. a week for each 
child under 16, and the allowable income of the family is £5 a week. 
Thus a family with one child may have a total of benefit and income of 
{5 4s., or with ten children £7 a week. Either the father or mother may 
apply for benefit, but it is always paid to the mother unless the Com- 
mission directs otherwise, and the amount received must be spent on 
the maintenance or education of the child. No family benefit is paid 
for any child for whom other monetary benefit is received under the 
Security Act. 

Invalids’ Benefits—Only invalids permanently incapacitated for 
work, and who have reached the age of 16 years and are not receiving 
age benefit, are eligible for invalidity benefits, and there are certain 
residential qualifications. For a single person under 21 the rate is {1 a 
week, with an allowable income of another £1. For a married man or 
widower with dependent children the rate is {1 10s. a week plus 10s. 
for the wife (where applicable) and 10s. for each child, the allowable 
income being £1 10s. For all other persons the rate is £1 10s., with an 
allowable income of {1. In special cases the rate of benefit in respect 
of an invalid or his wife may be increased up to a specified limit. A 
blind person is granted allowable earnings up to {2 15s. a week, but 
earnings and benefit together must not exceed {4 5s. A blind person 
under 21 receiving benefit must be willing to undertake occupational 
training. » 

Miners’ Benefits.—Miners incapacitated from work, owing to pneumo- 
coniosis or its effects or any other occupational disease are entitled to a 
benefit of {1 10s. a week plus 10s. for a wife and another 10s. for each 
dependent child, the maximum benefit in each case being {4 10s. There 
isno property reduction or income restriction except for an exemption 
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of {2 a week applying only to children. A special grant may be made 
for funeral expenses on the death of a miner receiving benefit, and his 
wife is entitled during widowhood to a benefit of 17s. 6d. a week, with no 
reduction on account of income or property. 

Sickness Benefits —Every person over 16 years of age, subject toa 
residential qualification of not less than a year, can receive sickness 
benefit if incapacitated from work and suffering loss of earnings, except 
that a married woman is not eligible unless the husband is unable to 
maintain her. The scale of sickness benefits is as follows:—For applic- 
ants of 16-20 years with dependents 10s. a week; for all others {1 a week, 
with an extra 15s. for a wife and 10s. for each dependent child. The 
maximum benefit for any one case is {4 a week, but no benefit is paid in 
cases of normal earnings, and the Commission has the power to reduce 
the benefit having regard to any income received or property owned. 
The benefit is paid for so long as incapacity for work continues or until 
such time as the applicant becomes entitled to receive some other 
benefit such as invalidity benefit. An applicant who receives sick pay 
from a Friendly Society or similar society approved by the Commission 
may receive the sickness benefit in addition, provided the total income 
from all sources does not exceed £5 a week. 

Unemployment Benefits —The qualifications and rates for unemploy- 
ment benefit are the same as for sickness, except that only 5s. is payable 
for each dependent child. The Commission has power to postpone the 
payment of unemployment benefit for a period not exceeding 6 weeks 
if the applicant has become voluntarily unemployed without good 
reason, has been dismissed for misconduct, has failed without good or 
sufficient reason to accept suitable employment, or has received from 
seasonable earnings sufficient to maintain himself and family during 
temporary unemployment. 

Emergency Benefits ——In certain cases of hardship the Commission 
can grant special emergency benefits to those not eligible for any other 
form of benefit. 

Health benefits under the Security Act, for which provision is made 
under Part 3, are administered by the Ministry of Health. The special 
feature of these benefits is their availability to all persons ordinarily 
resident in New Zealand without any regard to race, nationality, or 
income. The provisions made are ultimately to cover every kind of 
hospital and medical treatment, and different classes of benefits are 
being brought into operation as soon as arrangements can be made. 
Those already in force are as follows:— 

Benefits for Mental Cases.—Mental hospital provision is undertaken 
by the Government, and treatment in the State mental hospitals 
(which include all but one small private hospital) is free of charges both 
for admitted patients and voluntary boarders. 

Maternity Benefits —A maternity patient is entitled to free accom- 
modation and nursing in hospital, or free nursing by a registered nurse 
in her own home, and free treatment by a general practitioner. Hospital 
treatment entirely free of charge is- provided at any of the maternity 
hospitals maintained by the Hospital Boards or the Ministry of Health, 
and contracts have already been made with the majority of private 
maternity homes to provide such treatment. The period of hospital 
treatment comprises the day of labour and fourteen days after, but for 
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eatment before the day of birth or after the period of confinement 
yecial benefits, i.e. hospital benefits, may be granted. The amount paid 


a nursing home other than one under contract the payment of fees is 
ntirely a matter of private arrangement and the Social Security 
Department is not concerned. Contracts have also been entered into 
vith some 300 maternity nurses to attend women confined in their own 

-s. The amount paid to any such nurse, which amount must be 
pecepted in full payment for nursing during the confinement period, is 
‘11 2s., if she acts in the capacity of midwife, or £10 2s., if a doctor at- 
tends the case. Medical services covered by maternity benefits may 
be rendered either by a doctor in the employ of a Hospital Board or by 
me in private practice. In the latter case any doctor undertaking 
saternity work under the scheme is entitled to a fee of £5 5s. for a 
ormal confinement and for ante-natal advice, with certain additional 
fees for special services. The doctor must accept these fees as full pay- 
ment, except that officially recognized specialists may charge the 
atient an additional fee. If a patient is attended by a doctor who has 
ven notification that he is unwilling to undertake maternity service 
inder the Security Scheme, all fees are the liability of the patient; in 
fact, very few doctors have given such notification. 

Hospital Benefits.—These consist of payments made from the Social 
security Fund in respect of both in-patient maintenance and treatment 
and also out-patient treatment. The rate of payment made to general 
hospitals, sanatoria, specially approved institutions, etc., is at the rate 
{6s. a day per patient, in return for which maintenance and treatment 
sgiven free of f eieey In the case of licensed private hospitals a similar 
payment is made direct to the licensee, who is then obliged to supply 
such payment in reduction of the total fees with which the patient 
is charged. Out-patients are entitled to receive practically all forms of 
nedical, surgical, and other treatment, excluding dental treatment, and 
any treatment afforded to an out-patient in hisownhome. An important 
restriction in hospital benefits and also in medical henefits is applied to 
all cases entitled to claim compensation or damage for injury. As the 
person or persons liable are not relieved of their obligation, no benefits 
are paid in respect of free treatment except in cases where the patient 
isunable to obtain compensation. 

Medical Benefits —These are defined as all proper and necessary 
services of medical practitioners, maternity treatment (arranged for 
under the maternity scheme), the administration of anaesthetics in 
certain circumstances, and such medical services as are normally 
regarded as beyond the skill of the general practitioner. Broadly speak- 
ing, the scheme provides for free medical treatment for all, regardless of 
income, by a practitioner who has agreed to provide services in pay- 
ment from the Social Security Fund, on a fer capita basis of 15s. a year 
for each patient he accepts on his register, plus certain allowances for 
mileage if he visits cases at a distance. Every patient has the option of 
thoosing to be registered with any such doctor in his locality, and is 
entitled to transfer from one doctor to another, subject to mutual agree- 
ment between the doctors concerned. By the Social Security Amend- 
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ment Act, 1941 certain general arrangements have also been brought 
within the scope of benefits. Under the provisions of this Act any 
medical practitioner who provides general medical services is now 
entitled to receive from the Fund 7s. 6d. for a consultation, either a 
his surgery or the patient’s home, this amount being raised to 12s. 6d. for 
emergency work at night or on Sundays, while claims for higher fees 
may be approved if the services rendered at any one time occupy more 
than thirty minutes. Allowances for mileage may also be claimed for 
visits paid within twenty miles. The doctor himself may make the claim 
for amounts due to him from the Fund or, on the other hand, the patient 
may make the claim in the way of refund, for the doctor need not accept 
the rate of benefit as payment in full. If the patient makes the claim, 
the doctor must provide a receipted account of services rendered. 
Claims for fees in excess of those prescribed may not be enforced in any 
court of law; but it is not illegal for payments to be made voluntarily, 
The patient who has registered his name with a doctor under the 
“capitation scheme”’ is not entitled to make use of the general medical 
services provided under the Amendment Act, except in cases of emer- 
gency. In all cases certain obligations are imposed on patients, the 
general effect of which is to save the medical profession from unnecessary 
demands. 

Pharmaceutical Supplies Benefits —The general arrangement for the 
provision of these benefits is a form of contract between the proprietors 
of licensed pharmacies and the Ministry of Health, by which the phar- 
macist undertakes to supply requirements to persons entitled thereto in 
accordance with the regulations: requirements are defined as including 
all medicines, drugs, appliances, and materials, etc., included in the 
Drug Tariff in force for the time being. Arrangements have also been 
concluded with Hospital Boards to supply requirements in respect o/ 
out-patients. The requirements of maternity cases are also covered b\ 
these benefits. 

Supplementary Benefits——Such supplementary benefits as are con- 
sidered necessary to ensure the effective operation of the above-men- 
tioned benefits, e.g. specialist and consultant services, dental services, 
home nursing services, and domestic assistance, or any other require- 
ment to obtain and promote public health are gradually being brought 
into operation. For example, benefits in respect of X-Ray diagnosis 
services are now available. Prescribed fees for X-Ray diagnosis services 
are payable to a Hospital Board in full satisfaction of charges, but 
recognized radiologists in private practice are entitled to charge the 
patient a fee in addition to that payable from the Fund. 

The monetary cost of the above social security benefits paid during 
the financial year ending March 31, 1942, the latest year for which full 
figures are available, amounted to £13,136,825. The cost of universal 
superannuation amounted to £445,686, and of all health services to 
£1,436,588. The costs of other benefits were: age ¢7,190,694, invalidity 
£1,011, 375, widows and orphans £863,203, family allowances {539,183 
sickness £304,154, unemployment £138,528, the remainder being made 
up of miners’ benefits, emergency benefits, etc. The total revenue of the 
Social Security Fund during the same period amounted to {11,087,682 
consisting of registration fees (605,222, charges on salary and wages 
£6,488,691, and on other incomes £3,943,623, the remainder consistils 
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of penalties for laté payment and other miscellaneous payments. 
Annual appropriations are made from the Consolidated Fund into the 
Social Security Fund. In the financial year 1941-2 this appropriation 
amounted to £3,600,000, which compares with a total expenditure from 
the Consolidated Fund, including both permanent charges and annual 
appropriations, amounting to £41,294,497. 

The scheme for ‘‘Social Insurance and Allied Services’ proposed by 
Sir William Beveridge for Great Britain resembles that in operation in 
New Zealand in that the general purpose of both is to guarantee to 
every member of the community security against all risks of want 
arising from whatever circumstances. Both pursue this objective by 
redistributing income. Both are tax, rather than insurance, systems, 
in the sense that contributions are not related to specific risks. There is, 
however, one important difference with regard to the finance of the two 
systems. Broadly speaking, the New Zealand system does, the Beveridge 
plan does not, take account of income in connection with both contri- 
butions and benefits. In New Zealand contributions are levied on 
incomes (including company incomes) on a flat-rate percentage basis of 
js. in the £; under the Beveridge scheme, apart from the fact that part 
of the money is to be provided by the State (which indeed is, as we have 
ven, also the case in New Zealand), contributions both by the insured 
and by their employers are to be at uniform flat rates irrespective of 
earnings. Correspondingly, whereas in New Zealand benefits, with few 
exceptions, are subject to a means test, the Beveridge scheme proposes 
the complete abolition of means tests for all regular benefits to which 


insured persons will again be entitled, irrespective of income. 
D. P. E. 


THE END OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY 
IN CHINA 


ON Feb. 5 will begin in China a three day celebration of the Treaties 
signed with Great Britain and the U.S.A. on Jan. 11, by which these 
two countries relinquished their extraterritorial rights and established 
equality in all dealings with the China that is at present free and with 
the larger China that will take her place in the comity of nations after 
the war. In taking this action the two Governments fulfilled the 
declaration of intention which they made on Oct. 10, 1942, China’s 
National Day, and closed a chapter in China’s history which has lasted 
for exactly 100 years, and in Chungking it is, in fact, being said that 
the signature of the Treaties is the most memorable event which has 
taken place for a century. The main provisions of both instruments 
were the same, and may be thus summarized: The United Kingdom, 
India, and all British Colonies and Dependencies relinquished all 
extraterritorial rights in China, and abrogated all the existing treaties 
and agreements under which British nationals were subject only to 
the jurisdiction of British courts. All British rights under the Peking 
(Boxer) Protocol of 1901, namely the right, among other privileges, to 
station troops in Peking and elsewhere and to keep the Peking diplo- 
matic quarter under foreign control, were relinquished, together with 
all British rights in the International Settlements at Shanghai and 


B 
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Amoy. The Chinese Government, on their side, undertook, in taking 
over control of the official assets of the Settlements, to assume and 
discharge all the official obligations of the Settlements and to recognize 
all legitimate rights there. The British concessions at Tientsin and 
Canton were also surrendered on the same terms. The existing Tights 
and titles to real property in China possessed by British nationals and 
companies were declared to be indefeasible, but they could not be alien. 
ated to third country nationals without the consent of the Chinese 
Government. The right of nationals of each country to travel, live, and 
trade throughout the territory of the other was established. 

The British Dominions are making their own arrangements with 
China, but have already informed the British Government of their 
complete agreement with the main purposes of the Treaty. 

British relations with China have always been primarily commercial, 
and political questions have arisen between the two countries only as 
the result of differences or difficulties which have complicated the 
conduct of trade. It was as the result of such difficulties that the so- 
called Opium War! of 1839, and the Arrow War of 1856 began, the 
former being fought for equality of status for British traders at Canton. 
At that period the Chinese did not wish to trade or have any inter- 
course with Europeans and the contacts formed with the outside 
world by the activities of merchants who landed at Canton and other 
ports were more or less forced upon them; and after trade relations 
became established at Canton the foreigners were limited to a specified 
district, and dealings with them were circumscribed. Owing, however, 
to deep-rooted differences between Chinese and European laws, legal 
processes, and customs the Chinese were content, for a long period 
during the early development of trade relations, to allow foreigners to 
settle their own differences among themselves and to manage their own 
affairs. For 55 years prior to the Opium War no British subject had 
been surrendered to Chinese jurisdiction, but in 1839, following dis- 
putes over the importation of opium—forbidden by law, but carried on 
with official connivance—the Chinese endeavoured to make the British 
authorities responsible for the enforcement of the laws of China, and 
also to apply to British nationals the Chinese practice of making a whole 
community collectively responsible for the alleged misdeeds of one of 
its members.* It was this that precipitated the war, and by the peace 
settlement afterwards the two principles (among others) were estab- 
lished that British subjects should be allowed to reside ‘without 
molestation or restraint” at Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai, for each of which British Consuls were to be appointed,* and 
that British nationals would be subject to their own criminal laws, 
and not to those of China.‘ In consideration of these privileges it was 
agreed that the British (and later American and other foreigners) 
concerned should be restricted both as regards residence and virtually 
as regards trade to certain small areas adjacent to the cities now opened 

1 Actually there is not much more justification for calling it by this name than 
there would be for calling the war of American Independence the tea war. 

2 The most serious causes of friction were the demands that some innocent 
‘person should be surrendered for execution to expiate a, perhaps, accidental 


homicide. 
% By the Treaty of Nanking, August 29, 1842, 
* By the Treaty of Octoben8, 1843, 
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to trade, and thus the Treaty Ports came into being. To quote Sir 
Harry Fox,' “in the beginning this arrangement really suited both 
parties well: it absolved the Chinese Government of the responsibility 
of looking after a number of tiresome foreigners whose manners and 
customs differed so entirely from their own, and it gave these same 
foreigners the security for their lives and property which was indis- 
pensable to the successful conduct of their trade. At the same time it 
enabled them to live under conditions approaching more nearly those 
which they had been accustomed to than would otherwise have been 
possible to them . . . For some years the system continued to work well, 
and the Treaty Ports, where the foreigners ran their own municipalities 
and public utility works, prospered abundantly . . . They soon attracted 
to themselves the bulk of the trade, both foreign and domestic, in the 
districts in which they were situated. Chinese merchants flocked to 
them both for trade and protection; they became the centres of Chinese, 
foreign, and coastal shipping, the starting points and termini of her 
railways, and the cradle of her infant industries . .. Moreover, . . . the 
Treaty Ports provided China with her first modern hospitals and 
schools at no cost to her whatever’. 

In its origin, then, extraterritoriality was grounded on common 
sense. The Eastern and Western Governments recognized the differ- 
ences of their institutions, customs, habits, religions, legal processes, 
and punishments, and worked out, by mutual agreement, a practical 
way of living side by side with the least disturbance to the development 
of trade and of normal friendly relations between the two peoples. In 
July, 1844 the Chinese Government signed a treaty with the U.S. 
Government, and in October one with the French Government, granting 
the nationals of those countries extraterritorial status in criminal cases 
on very much the same terms. The undertakings of the Imperial 
Government remained more or less a dead letter, however, and the 
Manchu dynasty was now incurring the odium of the whole people by 
its misrule. In 1851 the Taiping Rebellion broke out, and conditions 
throughout the country were in a condition not far short of chaos for 
12 or more years. In October, 1856 the crew of the British vessel 
Arrow were seized by the orders of the Imperial Commissioner at 
Canton and in 1857 war was again declared by Great Britain. The 
Treaty signed at Tientsin in June, 1858 (entering into force in 1860) 
provided for the renewed explicit recognition by the Chinese of extra- 
territorial rights and the opening of 11 more ports, and a later Treaty 
concluded in September, 1876 laid down the principle in mixed cases in 
the courts that they should be tried by officials of the defendant's 
nationality, and according to their law. It also provided for the 
opening of 4 more ports. In 1894 China was at war with Japan, and 
emerged from it much weakened, and by the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
the Japanese secured the right to establish factories in the Treaty 
Ports, a right which was extended to Britain and the other Powers by 
the most-favoured-nation clauses of their treaties. 

The next landmark in the relations with Great Britain was the Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1902.? Article 12 stated that ‘“‘China having expressed 

‘ In an address to the Royal Central Asian Society on May 27, 1931. 


_? This was negotiated by Sir James Mackay, afterwards Lord Inchcape. The 
U.S.A. concluded a treaty in 1903 which contained similar provisions. 
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a strong desire to reform her judicial system and to bring it into accor 
with that of Western nations, Great Britain agrees to give every assistance 
to such reform, and she will also be prepared to relinquish her extta. 
territorial rights when she is satisfied that the state of the Chines 
laws, the arrangements for their administration, and other considerations 
warrant her in so doing”’. This was 40 years ago, and it may be asked 
why so long a period should have elapsed before the undertakings oy 
both sides were made good.' In the first place, apart from the fact that 
British assistance was never sought, the Chinese Government were 
prevented from taking the question of judicial reform seriously in hand 
by the Boxer rising in 1900 and the unsettled condition of the country 
following it, culminating in the Rebellion of 1911, which overthrew the 
Manchu dynasty. The process of establishing the Republic and 
securing orderly and settled conditions throughout the country was 
inevitably a long one, and was considerably hampered by difficulties 
with Russia and by Japanese interference, and meanwhile the War of 
1914-18 intervened. In 1917 China joined the Allies, and the extra- 
territorial rights of Germany and Austro-Hungary automatically came 
to an end. One result of this, and of the world-wide interest taken in 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, was that the Chinese Delegation to the Peace 
Conference in 1919 put forward a claim for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, backing this up with a memorandum reviewing the whole 
background of the question, giving particulars of the steps taken in 
China to reform the judicial system and improve legal procedure, and 
pointing out the objections felt by the Chinese to the continuation of 
the existing rights of foreigners and to the status of the Treaty Ports. 
The Powers decided, however, that the question did not come within 
the scope of the Conference, and, in fact, it is very doubtful whether 
the representatives of the principal Powers concerned could have found 
the time to go into the matter properly at Paris. The Chinese returned 
to the charge at the next available opportunity, however, which was 
during the Washington Conference late in 1921. Meanwhile, it should 
be mentioned that Germany, by a Treaty signed in May, 1921, had 
formally relinquished her extraterritorial rights, while by the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty she had surrendered her concessions 
at Hankow, Tientsin, and given up the lease of Kiaochao.* 

At Washington the Chinese Delegation presented a statement 
containing ten points for adoption by the Conference, the most impor- 
tant of which were that the Powers should engage themselves to 
respect and observe the territorial integrity and political and adminis- 
trative independence of China, and that all special rights, privileges, 
immunities, or commitments claimed by any of the Powers in or 
relating to China should be declared null and void. A third point was 
that China was prepared to accept and apply the principle of the so- 
called open door or equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations having treaty relations with her. The Chinese case was 


1In Japan, where very rapid progress was made in internal reforms and 
westernization in the later part of the last century, 30 years elapsed (i.e. from 
1868 to 1899) between the time the first efforts were made to end extraterti- 
toriality and the disappearance of the last of the foreign privileges. 


2 Russia formally relinquished all her treaty rights and privileges, by a treaty 
concluded in May, 1924, in return for diplomatic recognition. 
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dealt with sympathetically, and in the Nine Power Treaty concluded in 
1922 the British Empire, the U.S.A., Belgium, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Japan, and China committed themselves to the 
“open door” policy and to “‘respect the sovereignty, the independence, 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China.’’ More 
directly, as regards the subject under review, a Resolution (No. 4) 
was adopted by the Conference on Dec. 10, 1921, providing for the 
setting up of a Commission on Extraterritoriality, which would meet 
in China to investigate and report on conditions affecting its abolition 
and on which 9 Powers, including China, were represented. 

Owing to unrest and hostilities, resulting in the country being at the 
mercy of the war lords for the next 4 or 5 years, the Commission did not 
begin its work until 1926, and in September of that year issued its 
Report. This stated that the Commissioners were of the opinion that 
the Powers would be justified in relinquishing their rights of extra- 
territoriality when certain recommendations had been complied with. 
These were (1) the entrustment of the administration of justice to a 
judiciary which was effectively protected against unwarranted inter- 
ference by the Executive or other branches of the Government, civil or 
nilitary; (2) the adoption by the Chinese Government of a programme 
for the improvement of the legal, judicial, and prison systems, to 
include the putting into force of a civil code, a commercial code, a 
revised criminal code, banking and bankruptcy laws, land expro- 
priation laws, etc.; (3) and the establishment of a uniform system for 
the enactment and recession of laws, to remove all uncertainty as to 
the laws of the country. 

Unfortunately internal developments in China again held up 
progress. Early in 1927 the armies of the Nationalist Party, or 
Kuomintang, which had been in control of Canton for some years, 
marched north and occupied Hankow, Nanking, Shanghai, and 
most of the Yangtze Valley, and in 1928 they entered Peking. At the 
same time a split occurred within the Party (ending in the victory of 
the moderate over the extreme left clements), which, though in the 
upshot bringing about the establishment of the best and most unified 
government which China had enjoyed for many years, naturally 
delayed the process of reforming the laws and judicial procedure which 
the Chinese themselves recognized was an essential condition of the 
country taking its place among the great Powers on terms of complete 
equality. 

The new Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. Wang," took a firm stand on the 
question of extraterritoriality, and adopted a new policy by refusing to 
deal with the Diplomatic Corps as such, on the ground that China 
did not recognize the existence of such a body. In that and the 
succeeding 2 years treaties were concluded with the majority of the 
countries which still enjoyed extraterritorial rights, so that by the end 
of 1930 the following were amenable to China’s jurisdiction:—the 
US.S.R., Germany, Austria, Poland, Finland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Persia, Mexico, and Bolivia, while Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Denmark had given undertakings to relinquish their extraterritorial 
rights as soon as all the signatories of the Washington Treaty had 

‘ Dr. Wang took office in June, 1928. He had previously been Foreign Minister 
m the Peking Government in 1922 and Acting Premier in 1923. 
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out to do so. It s should be pointed out here that in oa obj 
1927, before the Nationalist campaign, the British and U.S. Govem. °° 
ments had addressed Notes to China, the latter offering to put the 1 
recommendations of the Commission on Extraterritoriality into force = 
and negotiate the release of extraterritorial rights as soon as China was fm” ; 
prepared to provide protection by law and through her courts to US. | 
nationals and their property. The British Note was more guarded and ae 
more specific. It stated that the Government were prepared to recog- 7 
nize the modern Chinese Law Courts as competent for cases brought fim “” 
by British plaintiffs, to apply as far as practicable in the British Courts wn 


in China the modern Chinese civil and commercial codes, and to make “ee 
British subjects liable to pay regular Chinese taxation not involving , i 
discrimination against them and their goods. They were also prepared, + 
as soon as a revised Chinese penal code was promulgated and applied “me 
in Chinese Courts, to consider its application in British Courts. te 

The Chinese reply was addressed to both Governments in identic on 


Notes in April, 1929 expressing China’s desire to have the restrictions und 


in her jurisdictional sovereignty removed at the earliest possible date a 
and pointing out that the assimilation of western legal conceptions by vite 
Chinese jurists and the incorporation of western legal principles in my 


Chinese jurisprudence had proceeded very rapidly. In addition, the 
civil and commercial codes would be ready for promulgation beforeg , ,, 
Jan. 1, 1930. On Aug. 10 the British and U.S. Governments replied. 
The former recalled the recommendations of the 1926 Commission 
and pointed out that the promulgation of modern codes represented 
only one portion of the task to be accomplished, since in order that the 
reforms should become a living reality it seemed necessary that western 
legal principles should be understood and found acceptable by thei. 
people at large no less than by their rulers, and that the Courts should thin 
be free from interference “at the hands not only of military chiefs bu) 
of groups and associations who either set up arbitrary and illegal 
tribunals of their own or attempt to use legal courts for the furtherance 
of political objects rather than for the administration of equal justice 
between Chinese and Chinese, and between Chinese and foreigners 
Not until these conditions are fulfilled in a far greater measure that 
appears to be the case to-day will it be practicable for British merchants 
to reside, trade, and own property throughout . . . China with the same) , 
equality of freedom and safety as these privileges are accorded oj. 
Chinese merchants in Great Britain.?”’ 

The American Note, after reviewing the history of the foreign rights, 
stated that it fully appreciated the efforts which were being made 1 
China to assimilate the western juridical principles referred to in the she ] 
Chinese Note, “but it would be lacking in sincerity and candour, o@@ 1, 
well as disregardful of its obligations towards its own nationals, if, 4) 
did not frankly point out that the recommendations (of the Commis 7;,.,. 
sion) have not been substantially carried out, and that there does nog... 
exist in China to-day a system of independent Chinese Courts free from 
extraneous influences which is capable of adequately doing justice. 
between Chinese and foreign litigants’. It stated, however, that them * 
Government were ready to take part in negotiations having as the!’ are 


1 And, it might be added, in India, the Malay States, Burma, and other pal! Biidition 
of the Empire and Commonwealth. 
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object the devising of a method for the gradual relinquishment of 
extraterritorial rights. 

That this attitude should have been taken up as recently as 1929 gives 
some indication of the distance travelled by China in carrying out reforms 
in the period during which Chiang Kai-shek has been at the head of affairs. 

The Chinese replied to these Notes by a decision to abolish extra- 
territoriality in principle, while doing nothing in violation of the 
rights or status of British or U.S. nationals during a period in which 
any representations made by the two Governments with reference to 
the plan under preparation in Nanking for its abolition would be 
considered and discussed. By a resolution passed on Dec. 26, 1929 by 
the Central Political Council of the Kuomintang it was decided to issue 
a Mandate that as from Jan. 1, 1930 all foreigners should observe all 
laws and regulations of the Central and Local Governments, while on 
Dec. 30 the Foreign Minister, in a supplementary statement, repeated 
the offer to consider and discuss any representations made on the plan 
under preparation. The measures taken were equivalent to abolishing 
extraterritoriality in principle, but postponing the de facto termination 
of the status in the hope that a mutually acceptable process would be 
agreed on by China and the Powers. 

Meanwhile, on Dec. 20 the British Foreign Minister, who had been 
informed of Nanking’s intention by the Ambassador in London, 
addressed a Note to China stating that the failure to make better 
progress in negotiations had been due to internal disorders in China, 
and the British Government “are, therefore, willing to agree that 
Jan. 1, 1930 should be treated as the date from which the process of 
gradual abolition of extraterritoriality should be regarded as having 
commenced in principle, and would have no objection to any declaration 
in conformity with that attitude which the Chinese Government may 
think it desirable to issue’’. 

During 1930 little progress was made in the negotiations with the 
principal Powers, but in November the British and U.S. Governments 
stated that they were willing to relinquish their privileges under limit- 
ations, i.e. (1) the right to evocation, or appeal from the Chinese to the 
Foreign Court in a case in which a British or U.S. national was con- 
cerned; (2) that for a term of years extraterritorial jurisdiction in 

criminal cases should be retained, but relinquished in civil cases; 
(3) that China should appoint foreign judges to sit with Chinese judges 
in cases in which foreigners were concerned; and (4) that extraterritorial 
jurisdiction should continue in the areas within 50 li of Shanghai, 
Canton, Tientsin, and Hankow, for a term of years. Negotiations took 
place in Nanking between Dr. Wang and Sir Miles (now Lord) Lampson, 
the British Ambassador, as a result of which the British Government 
yielded on the first 3 points, and the issue seemed to be narrowing down 
to the question of a transitory local regime in Shanghai, Hankow, 
Tientsin, and Canton. Owing, however, to failure to reach complete 
agreement? and to the attitude of Japan, the Chinese Government on 


' They also raised the question at Geneva under Article 19 of the Covenant, but 
the League was not prepared to take up the matter. 

* A Commission under Mr. Justice Feetham was conducting an inquiry into the 
question of the status of Shanghai, and in April and July, 1931 issued reports 
maintaining that a long transition period would have to elapse before the con- 
‘tions necessary for the rendition of the Settlement could be fulfilled. 
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May 4, 1931 issued another Mandate stating that the Executive and 
Judicial Yuan had petitioned for the execution of the Mandate of 1999 
and that the regulations governing the exercise of jurisdiction over 
foreigners were now promulgated and would come into force on 
Jan. 1, 1932. 

Again, events outside the Chinese Government’s control imposed a 
delay in the execution of their decision, Japan being chiefly responsible 
this time, by her action in seizing Manchuria. At the same time, 
conditions in China throughout the greater part of 1931 were disturbed 
by a fresh split in the Government, and this led to the South seceding 
and setting up a rival government in Canton. Efforts to deal with the 
Communists were interrupted by a military rebellion in the north, and 
Chiang Kai-shek temporarily lost control of affairs. In any case, 
Japanese aggression delayed the unification of China by its efforts to 
separate the North from the control of Nanking and to extend the 
influence of Japan as far south as the Yellow River and to Shantung. 
Though these efforts met with a large measure of success for a time, their 
final effect was to bring about an unprecedented degree of unity 
among the Chinese, who were now animated by a new and general 
resolve to stand firm in resistance to all demands prejudicial to the 
integrity of the country. It was in fact, partly the consciousness, and 
fear, of this unity which impelled Japan to begin the whole-scale war 
against China in July, 1937 which is now in its sixth year. 

H. L. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH TO CONGRESS ON 
JAN. 7 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT addressed Congress on Jan. 7, and began 
by reviewing the outstanding events of the war during 1942. In the 
Pacific area the most important victory had been the air and naval 
battle of Midway Island, which had secured for Allied use communi- 
cation lines stretching thousands of miles in every direction. During 
1942 steady losses had been inflicted on the Japanese, destroying more 
war material than Japanese industry could replace. Japanese strength 
in ships and ’planes was going down and American strength going up, 
and the eventual outcome could be put on a mathematical basis. 

In the European theatre the first task in 1942 had been to lessen thi 
pressure on the Russian front, and this the N. African campaigns had 
done. With regard to Tunisia, he said “I am confident that though 
fighting will be tough, when the final allied assault is made the last 
vestige of Axis power will be driven from the south shores of the 
Mediterranean”’. 

Approximately 1} million American troops were now engaged 10 
service outside the American continent, while American air strength 
was growing at an amazing rate. Its quality was proved by the fact 
that in Africa they were shooting down 2 enemy ’planes to every on 
they lost, and in the Pacific and S.W. Pacific 4 to every one lost. 

Certain goals had been set at the beginning of 1942 for war produc 
tion, which some people, including experts, had thought were “Dig 
figures pulled out of the hat just to frighten the Axis’. But on thi 
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whole these records had been established. Aeroplane and tank pro- 
duction fell short numerically of the goal set, but 48,000 military 
aeroplanes were produced—more than the total production of all the 
Axis Powers. In December, 1942, 5,500 military aeroplanes were pro- 
duced, and the rate was rapidly rising. The schedule of tank production 
was revised in order to increase production of new, deadly field weapons, 
especially self-propelled artillery. 56,000 combat vehicles, such as 
tanks and self-propelled artillery, 670,000 machine guns (three times 
ereater than the total U.S. production during their participation in the 
previous wat), 21,000 anti-tank guns (six times greater than the 1941 
production), 10} billion rounds of small arms ammunition (3 times 
greater than total production during the previous war), and 181 million 
rounds of artillery ammunition (12 times greater than in the previous 
war) were produced during 1942. 8,090,000 tons of merchant shipping 
were also built, exceeding the goal set. The armed forces had grown 
from little over 2 to 7 million. 5 million men had been withdrawn from 
the labour force and farms, and yet the farmers had produced in 1942 the 
greatest quantity of food ever made available in American history in 
asingle year. This had not been done without hardships, but he declared 
that the Government was determined to see that the supplies of food and 
ther essential civilian goods were distributed on a fair and just basis. 

He stressed the need for national unity and confidence in one 
another. Washington might sometimes be described as a madhouse, 
but it was a madhouse “‘only in the sense that it is the capital city of 
a nation which is fighting mad, and I think that Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo, which had such contempt for the obsolete methods of democracy 
would now gladly use all they could get of that same brand of madness’. 
It was important not to forget that U.S. achievements in production 
were relatively no greater than those of the Russians and British and 
Chinese, who had had to develop their industries under battle con- 
ditions, and to continue work through bombings and _ black-outs. 
“They have never quit’, he said; “‘we Americans are in good, brave 
company in this war’. 

After paying tribute to all the war workers who had achieved this 
vast production, he turned to discuss the larger aims of the war. ‘‘ We 
and all the United Nations want a decent peace and a durable peace’’, 
he said. There had been no peace between the two world wars. The 
men now at the front were concerned with two broad aims beyond the 
winning of the war, and they knew it would be inconceivable, indeed 
sacriligious, if the world did not attain some real lasting good out of 
all the efforts and sufferings and death. The men in the armed forces 
wanted lasting peace, and permanent employment for themselves, 
their families, and their neighbours when they were mustered out of the 
Forces. He disagreed with the opinion that the time was not ripe 
to speak of a better America after the war. “If security of the 
individual citizen or family should become a subject of national 
debate the country knows where I stand’. It was possible that 
freedom from want might loom very large as the task of America 
during the next two years; “I trust it will not be regarded as an issue— 
but rather as a task for all of us to study sympathetically, to work out 
with constant regard for the attainment of the objective, with fairness 
to all and with injustice to none’’. 
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During the war it was important to realize not only the evils one wa; 
fighting against, but the good one was fighting for. ‘We fight to retain 
a great past—and we.fight to gain a greater future’, he said. “Let ys 
remember that economic safety for the America of the future is threa- 
tened unless greater economic stability comes to the rest of the world. 
We cannot make America an island in either a military or economic 
sense. Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or disease, can grow 
from the evil seeds of economic as well as military feudalism’. Victory 
was the first and greatest goal of the war, but victory in the peace was 
the next. “‘It is of little account for any of us to talk of essential human 
needs, of attaining security,” he said, “if we run the risk of another 
world war in 10 or 20 or 50 years. Wars grow in size, in death and 
destruction, and in the inevitability of engulfing all nations in invers 
ratio to the shrinking size of the world as a result of the conquest of 
the air’. Undoubtedly a few Americans thought that America could 
sink back into isolation after the war; ‘‘but we have learned that we 
can never dig a hole so deep that it would be safe against predatory 
animals. We have also learned that if we do not pull the fangs of the 
predatory animals of this world they will multiply and grow in strength 
—and they will be at our throats once more in a short generation’”’. It 
was therefore clear that if Germany, Italy, and Japan—or any one of 
them—remained armed at the end of the war, or were permitted to 
rearm, they would again and inevitably embark upon another ambitious 
career of world conquest. They must be disarmed and kept dis- 
armed, and they ‘“‘must abandon the philosophy and the teaching oi 
that philosophy which has brought so much suffering to the world”. 

After the previous war a formula for permanent peace was formed 
based on a magnificent idealism; that failed, and from this failure the 
Allies had learned that peace could not be maintained at the present 
stage of human development “‘by good intentions alone’. The United 
Nations, at present the mightiest military coalition in history, must 
remain united after the war for the maintenance of peace by preventing 
any attempt to rearm in Germany, Japan, or Italy or in any other 
nation which sought to violate the Tenth Commandment “Thou shalt 
not covet’’. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-To-DAay RECORD 


Jan. 4.—Gen. Giraud received Mr. Macmillan. 

Jan. 5.—The U.S. 5th Army was formed in N. Africa under the com- 
mand of Lt.-Gen. Clark. Gen. Giraud arrived in Dakar. 

M. Boisson told the press that he considered that ‘in the highest 
interest of France’ rapprochement with Gen. de Gaulle was necessar\ 
It was not a problem limited only to W. Africa, and it devolved on Gen 
Giraud to treat it fully. He also said that “superbly trained’’ W. African 
troops were already being sent north, and the number would depen¢ 
entirely on the arrival of material. He denied that any Axis submarines | 
had used Dakar as a base or that there had ever been any German- 
Italian Armistice Commission in the port. 
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Jan. 6.—All French reservists in Dakar demobilized during 1940 
were ordered to return to their units by January 15. 

Jan. 7.—Gen. Giraud stated at Dakar that while he was in contact 
with the Germans he had observed closely the decline in their might, 
which in 1942 showed clear signs of exhaustion. Up to that time he had 
believed in a Germany victory, but now he was sure of the contrary. 
21 million Germans had been killed, but the fight would still be hard 
for the Allies. He described how the Germans despised the French in 
\. Africa, and therefore the French must have no illusions about the 
fate in store for them in the event of a German victory. “I am not a 
political man’, he concluded, “I know only that I want one thing—to 
chase the Germans out of France and to restore France to herself”’. 

Reply to Gen. de Gaulle’s proposal for meeting. (See France.) 

Jan. 8.—It was learned that Gen. de Gaulle had sent a further com- 
munication to Gen. Giraud concerning their meeting. 

Gen. Giraud stated at St. Louis that he was determined to throw the 
Germans out of Tunisia. ‘“‘Like Clemenceau, ‘I wage war’ ’’, he said. 
“| wage war to free the motherland and put an end to the abominable 
megalomania of German racialism. I have sworn to myself to re-enter 
Metz at the head of my troops at the end of the fight’’. He also stated 
it Dakar that his one policy was the union of all Frenchmen against the 
enemy, irrespective of all political quibbles and discussions. There was 
one aim in politics —to liberate France and to reconquer not only her 
territory but also her ideals and spiritual values. After, the French 
people would be free to choose whatever Government they liked. 

Jan, 9.—Maj.-Gen. Spaatz was appointed C.-in-C. of the New Allied 
Air Force in N. Africa. 

Jan. 11.—Morocco radio reported a speech by Gen. Giraud, during 
his tour in W. Africa, in which he said “developments in Tunisia might 
have proceeded more quickly, but at a very high cost’’. 70,000 Germans 
had come there to save Rommel’s Army, and also to hide the setbacks 
suffered in Russia, and they formed a well-equipped and well-trained 
army. Operations were moving slowly, but the character of the country 
must be taken into account, as well as the importance of the positions 
held. Referring to the French troops in Africa he said that America 
had promised them ’planes and tanks, and they must learn the new con- 
ditions of warfare in 1943 which differed so greatly from those of 1940, 
since the improvements in aircraft and in heavier guns and tanks. “‘As 
one cannot improvise on the battlefield’’, he said, “it will only be an 
army that knows how to fight and that is willing to fight which I shall 
lead into battle at the right moment”’. 

Admiral Glassford, senior member of the U.S. military mission to W. 
Africa, announced that the French battleship Richelieu was to be re- 
fitted. ‘“The primary job of my mission’’, he said “‘was to pave the way 
for the establishment of allied naval operations at Dakar’’, and this 
had been successfully accomplished, the British were getting “unstinted 
co-operation” from the French Navy in W. Africa, and French ships 
were already sailing with British convoys along the African coast. 

It was announced that a number of arrests “directly concerned with 
Darlan’s murder’’, had been carried out on the orders of Gen. Bergeret, 
and it was stated that they had no political motives. A fuller statement 
was promised “‘when the situation has been clarified’’. 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Spanish press reports stated that Doriot’s followers were “‘unceas. 
ingly sabotaging the military and administrative efforts of the occupa- 
tion authorities’, and working ‘‘in collusion with some Arab elements,” 

Jan. 13.—It was announced in Algiers that a commission had been 
formed to consider the release of political prisoners and refugees; its 
members included the American and British Consuls-General, a repre- 
sentative of the Office of Civil Affairs from Gen. Eisenhower’s staff, 
representatives of the Judge Advocate and of the intelligence section, 
and a French representative. 

It was learned that the Comte de Paris had arrived in N. Africa, 

and that Gen. Giraud had returned to Algiers. 

Release of de Gaullist prisoners. (See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 14.—Mr. Macmillan told the press that he believed that Gen. 
Giraud was “‘determined to reach an agreement with Gen. de Gaulle’ 
and that a settlement was in sight. The American and British Govern- 
ments were providing the means for them to get into contact with each 
other; the Government to be formed as a result would be ‘‘for the 
duration” only. The existing French regime in N. Africa had received 
only provisional de facto zecognition by the Allies, and there would be 
no fuller recognition of any Government formed following an agreement 
between Gen. Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle. After the war the Allies 
would make it possible for the people of France, and the rest of Europe, 
to choose their own form of government freely. 

The Americans and British must make an effort to get in some 
civilian stores to alleviate civilian needs, and he thought such goods 
would possibly do more for the united war effort than tanks and guns. 
Economic reconstruction in N. Africa was just as important as political 
reconstruction. He declared that, since his arrival in N. Africa, he had 
“felt absolutely convinced that Gen. Eisenhower was right in dealing 
with Darlan’’, and with regard to the recent arrests, he said, “I am 
satisfied that all those arrested and now being held were either con- 
nected with the assassination or with the events leading up to it”. 
He expressed the personal opinion that the Darlan case was the result 
of unscrupulous persons grabbing for power, rather than the result of 
any deep political situation. 

The problems of N. African administration must be closely studied, 
he continued, since “it is the prototype of things which we hope will 
take place in 1943, when the Allied move gradually releases Europe’. 
The Allies had made natural mistakes in N. Africa, but responsibility 
must be shared equally by the British and Americans. “‘If the French 
be allowed to choose their own government, it is up to the Allies to 
create a situation where the national will can exert itself without inter- 
ference from totalitarian parties’. Speaking of his own position he said 

he had ‘‘unofficial” contact with Gen. Giraud, but his title was Minister 
at Allied Force H.Q. and he was not “accredited to the de facto French 
administration’. 

Statement by manager of the independent French News Agency on 
N. Africa. (See France.) 

Jan. 15.—Broadcast by head of Service d’Ordre Légionnaire in W. 
Africa. (See France.) 

M. Peyrouton arrived in W. Africa. 

Jan. 16.—It was announced that orders had been issued for the 
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release of all political prisoners arrested under the Vichy regime on 
charges of favouring the Allies and also for the relaxing of certain 
measures against the Jews. 

jan. 17.—Lord Swinton, British Resident Minister in W. Africa, saw 
M. Boisson to “establish a practical working arrangement”’. 

Jan. 18.—It was learned that Maj.-Gen. Jurion, commander of the 


f French forces in one sector in Tunisia, had been appointed Acting 


Governor-General in Tunisia. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Until the night of Jan. 17 attacks on the U.K. were confined to hit and 
run raids on places in coastal areas, mainly in East Anglia and in the 
SE. and S.W., and in these the damage done was not extensive and 
casualties, though including some fatal cases, not numerous. On Jan. 
17 night 55 to 60 bombers approached London, but few of them pene- 
trated the city’s defences and most of the bombs fell in Greater London 
ad in the S.E. districts. 10 aircraft were destroyed. Raiders con- 
firmed as shot down in the period numbered 20. 

Heavy raids were made on the Ruhr, including Essen, on the nights 
of Jan. 4, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 13, making 8 attacks in 11 nights. On Jan. 
13 over 100 tons of bombs were dropped on Essen in 12 minutes. 
Lorient was also attacked on Jan. 14 and 15 nights, and many raids 
were made on important targets in France and Holland, including 
Abbeville, St. Omer, Dunkirk, Lille, Ostend, Dixmude, Cherbourg, and 
Ijmuiden. On Jan. 11 day Naples was bombed and much damage done. 
On Jan. 16 a strong force bombed Berlin, and dropped 8,000 lb. bombs; 
visibility was very good, and they were believed to have hit their 
objectives. Opposition was not strong and only 1 bomber was lost. 
The following night another heavy attack was made, and great damage 
believed to have been done, but visibility was not good. Strong 
opposition was met, and 22 bombers were lost. In other raids, intruder 
patrols, and sweeps over Germany and occupied territory 40 aircraft 
were lost and 12 German destroyed. 

The Germans reported successful attacks on military installations on 
the N.E. and south coasts of England, and on the docks at Sunderland; 
they claimed to have caused extensive damage and fires, chiefly in the 
western Thames bend in the raid of Jan. 17 night. All the attacks on 
Germany were described as nuisance raids. 

The Admiralty announced on Jan. 8 that in the attacks on a convoy 
off North Cape (reported on Dec. 31) all the cargo ships had reached 
Russia safely, but the destroyer Achates was lost and the Onslow 
damaged. Four attacks by a much superior force, including a pocket 
battleship and a cruiser, had been beaten off, and when a more powerful 
British force arrived the enemy retired to its bases in Norway, but not 
before one of the enemy warships had been hit by 5 salvoes from a 
British heavy unit. The loss of the submarine Utmost, the corvette 
Marigold, and the trawlers Horatio and Jura was announced, also 
the sinking by the cruiser Scylla of a large German blockade runner in 
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the Bay of Biscay. It was also stated (Jan. 10) that in 35 actions, 
lasting 4 days and nights early in December, British, Polish, and 
Norwegian naval units and British, Canadian, and U.S. aircraft had 
sunk 2 U-boats and damaged several others which were attacking a 
British convoy, and had driven them all off, thus allowing the convoy 
to complete the last 36 hours of its voyage to British ports unmolested. 
Within 9 hours 2 Liberators of Coastal Command had sighted 13 
U-boats and attacked 11, of which 2 were known to have been sunk. 
The Germans reported on Jan. 12, with reference to attacks on 
previously damaged ships of a tanker convoy from which 13 had already 
been sunk, that U-boats had just sunk 2 more, and torpedoed a third. 
Other U-boats in the Alantic had sunk 14 ships, mostly in convoys. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Both on the Middle Don and in the Caucasus the Russians continued 
their successful offensive, while in the north they succeeded on Jan. 18 
in capturing Schliisselburg and, by attacks from both east and west of 
the Neva, in breaking the enemy ring round Leningrad. 

On the Don front (including the sectors of the railways from Voronezh 
to Kamensk and from Stalingrad to Likhaya and from Stalingrad 
to Salsk), Tsimlyanskaya fell on Jan. 4, and Morozovskaya, near 
Tatsinskaya, on Jan. 5. On Jan. 8 came the capture of Zimovniki, on 
the line to Salsk, and tank forces were now reported to be driving down 
the north bank of the Don and to have reached Nikolaeyskaya, only 12 
miles from the mouth of the Donetz. On Jan. 10 they captured enemy 
fortified positions at the junction of the Don and Donetz, while on the 
Sal they were near Rasdorskaya, where the river runs into the Don. 
Next day they took Kuberle, 20 miles S.W. of Zimovniki, and other 
stations on the line, and stopped strong enemy attacks on the Lower 
Don, killing 2,000 men and destroying 40 tanks. On Jan. 15 on the 
Voronezh railway Litvinovskaya and Glubokaya were taken, and on 
the Sal River Orlovka. On the Salsk line heavy fighting took place at 
Proletarskaya. 

Moscow radio reported on Jan. 17 that the Donetz had been reached 
and crossed east of Kamensk, and that Millerovo had been captured, 
and on Jan. 19 the occupation of Kamensk station, where the line from 
Voronezh crosses the Don, was announced. By Jan. 18 the number ot 
prisoners on the Voronezh front had risen to 31,000, of whom 22,000 
were Hungarians, 7,000 Italians, and over 2,000 Germans. 

In the Caucasus the German withdrawal continued, with the Rus- 
sians hard on their heels. Between Dec. 24 and Jan. 4 they captured 
150 tanks, 109 guns, 168 mortars, 253 lorries, and large quantities of 
mines and stores, and destroyed 18 aircraft, 170 tanks, 42 guns, 390 
laden lorries, etc.; also killing 11,000 of the enemy. By Jan. 5 Elkhotovo 
was taken and the Terek valley and Northern Ossetia cleared, while on 
Jan. 7 it was stated that the Russians were only 20 miles from Geor- 
gievsk, and had advanced 60 miles in 4 days on a front 70 miles wide. 
On Jan. 9 their right flank had reached the neighbourhood of Bude- 
novsk, the terminus of a line running N.N.E. from Georgievsk, and by 
next day the efforts of the Germans to make a stand on the Kuma had 
definitely broken down. Georgievsk, Mineralnye Vodi, and Piatigorsk 
were taken on Jan. 11, and Essentuki, 15 miles S.W. of Piatigorsk, and 
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several places near Budenovsk on Jan. 12, and it was announced that a 
newly equipped Cossack army, including tanks with strong columns of 
lorry-borne infantry following them, was now operating on this front 
and moving with great speed. By Jan. 16 the Russians had reached 
Kursavka, on the line to Armavir, and had taken Blagodarnoe and 
Alexandrovskaya, 40 miles further south, in an advance by their right 
wing which now brought them to within 50 miles of Voroshilovsk. 
The speed of their advance was shown by the fact that on one stretch 
of only 2 kilometres of the railway west of Georgievsk 500 van loads of 
bombs, aircraft engines, and other material were seized, and on Jan. 17 
it was announced that since Dec. 25 35 aircraft, 314 tanks, 372 guns, 
2,338 lorries, 460 motor-bicycles, 1,020 railway trucks, 70 rail tank 
cars, and 70 dumps of stores, etc., had been captured. On Jan. 18 
Cherkessk, the capital of the Kuban, was taken. 

On Jan. 13 the Russians attacked from the east (south of Lake 
Ladoga) against Schliisselburg and from S.W. of that town eastward, 
crossing the Neva and establishing themselves on the east bank. By 
Jan. 18 they were able to announce that after 7 days’ fighting they had 
occupied Schliisselburg and fortified points in the neighbourhood, 
thus relieving Leningrad. They had routed 4 German infantry divisions 
and regiments of Alpine and motorized troops, and taken 1,261 
prisoners. Booty captured included 222 guns, 178 mortars, 26 tanks, 
72 wireless sets, 150 lorries, 880 wagons, over 1,000 horses, and large 
quantities of machine-guns and small arms. 

Important successes were scored in the sector south of Voronezh. 
On Jan. 16 it was announced that 3 drives had been started a few days 
earlier, from Selyavnoye, Shuchyn, and Kantemirovkd respectively, 
the first two going south-west and the last north-west. Over 600 places 
had been captured, including Rossosh, and 17,000 prisoners taken. 
Material captured included 75 tanks, 800 guns, 493 mortars, 520 
lorries, 130 tractors, 672 wagons, and large quantities of machine-guns, 
etc. In addition 135 tanks and 210 guns were destroyed, and some 
15,000 of the enemy killed. 

It was also announced that an ultimatum had been sent on Jan. 8 
to Hoth’s army to surrender, but that this had been rejected, and 
attacks had accordingly been resumed to wipe it out completely. It 
was already believed to number no more than 70,000 to 80,000 men 
owing to heavy losses and to sickness and frost bite. 

In Stalingrad on Jan. 13 the Russians secured a foothold in the 
western suburbs, and on several dates reported the clearing of more 
streets, and the killing of many Germans. 

Russian figures of losses of aircraft were: week ended Jan. 9, 313 
Mee and 93 Russian; and week ended Jan. 16, 265 German and 133 

ussian. 

The Germans admitted none of the Russian successes except in- 
directly, referring only to heavy defensive battles, though they did 
state on Jan. 17 that the garrison of Velikiye Luki, obeying orders, had 
fought its way to the German unit which was engaged in the relief 
attack. They also admitted (Jan. 16) that the enemy were attacking 
Hoth’s army on all sides, and that the heroic troops had been thus 
beset for several weeks. They claimed the destruction on various sectors 
of very large numbers of Russian tanks and aircraft. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Frequent raids were made on airfields in Sicily and Lampedusa, on 
Jan. 7 a heavy attack being made on Palermo. Crete and Pantellaria 
were also bombed once. At sea, submarines and light forces sank a large 
transport and a supply ship, and probably 2 more supply ships in the 
Aegean, off Sicily, and in the Gulf of Naples, reported on Jan. 6; sank 
3 or more supply ships and a small naval unit, reported on Jan. 15; 
and sank 3 supply ships, drove a fourth ashore with 2 torpedo hits, 
and destroyed a fifth after driving it ashore, in the Gulf of Genoa and 
off the coast of Tunisia, reported on Jan. 18. All these actions were 
carried out without loss. 

The Italians announced the loss of 2 submarines and the destruction 
of 1 British submarine in the Central Mediterranean. The Germans 
reported, on Jan. 8, that a convoy of over 50 cargo vessels was massed 
at Gibraltar, with an escort of 3 battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 2 
cruisers, 22 destroyers, and 16 gunboats. 


NORTH AFRICA 

In Libya the 8th Army advanced elements reached Buerat on Jan. 4, 
and the enemy were reported to be digging in on the Wadi Zem-Zem 
line, while on Jan. 14 the Italians were observed digging in at Homs, 
about 50 miles west of Misurata. Early on Jan. 15 General Montgomery 
attacked, and the enemy defences in the Zem-Zem area were soon 
pierced and overrun. By Jan. 16 the whole of the Buerat area had been 
abandoned by the enemy and the 8th Army had occupied key positions 
at Bir Tala, Sedada, and Bir Chiurgia, running roughly west to east 
50 miles south of Misurata. In 72 hours an average advance of 70 miles 
was made, and by the next day the line ran from Taurga, only 25 miles 
south of Misurata, to Bir Dufan and Beni Ulid. Misurata was entered 
on Jan. 18, and before nightfall the troops had reached Garibaldi. 

The advance was aided by exceedingly vigorous action by the 
R.A.F. and the U.S. and S. African air forces, which maintained a con- 
tinuous series of attacks on traffic on the road east and west of Zliten, on 
targets of all kinds between Homs and Castelverde, and on Tripoli 
and its harbour, especially on Jan. 16 and 17. Castel Benito aerodrome, 
5 miles south of Tripoli, received special attention, and in a raid on 
Jan. 12 by U.S. bombers 14 Axis planes were destroyed in the air and 
20 on the ground, besides 10 or more damaged. Great damage was also 
done on Jan. 17 night. In addition frequent attacks were made on the 
roads west of Tripoli running into Tunisia. 

In Southern Libya the Free French made good progress, and on 
Jan. 9 reported that the defeat of the Italians was becoming a rout. 
Oum-el-Araneb, east of Murzuk, was captured on Jan. 6, with several 
hundred prisoners, and Brach and Gatrun on Jan. 8. At Sebha a raid 
on the airfield did great damage, and both Sebha and Murzuk were 
captured on Jan. 11, with their garrisons. The appointment of a Frencl 
military governor of Fezzan was announced the same day. At the same 
time another French column captured Tachiunet, near the frontie! 
of Tunisia, and on Jan. 14 it was announced that contact had bee! 
made between Gen. Leelerc’s forces and the F. French in Tunisia. 
The former had advanced 2,000 miles since leaving Fort Lamy 3 weeks 
earlier. 
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In Tunisia an attack was opened on Jan. 5 to drive the enemy from 
high ground overlooking a road 15 miles west of Mateur, and several 
points were taken, but these had to be evacuated next day. Since then 
the only land operations reported were further south, where the French 
repulsed attacks at Fondouk, and daily air raids were made on Kai- 
rouan and on the railways and airfields there and in the Sfax and 
Gabes areas. At Sfax the power station was completely destroyed, and 
great damage was done to the airfields and oil depots at Gabes. 
Near Pichon Axis attacks were repulsed with loss on Jan. 9, and at 
Kairouan, on Jan. 10, the German H.Q. was destroyed. Night attacks 
were also made on Tunis, La Goulette, Bizerta, Ferryville, Susa, and 
Sfax, and on Jan. 14 it was stated that aircraft from both east and west 
and from Malta were taking part in these operations. The number of 
Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed in these and in enemy raids was 
9), excluding the 34 at Castel Benito. Allied losses, including those over 
the Mediterranean, were 60. 

The Germans reported several successful local actions in Tunisia, but 
in Libya confined themselves generally to describing the successes of 
the Luftwaffe, frequently claiming the destruction of large numbers of 
Allied aircraft at very small loss to themselves; e.g. on Jan. 12 they 
gave Allied losses as 19, on Jan. 14 as 14, for the loss of 2 Axis aircraft, 
and next day as 28, with no mention of their own losses. On Jan. 16 
they reported the launching of the attack by the 8th Army, claiming 
that it had failed completely, with the loss of 35 tanks. Next day, 
however, they described the attack as being made with strdng tank 
and infantry forces, but claimed that it was beaten back with very 
heavy and bloody losses. 

In Tunisia and Algeria the Luftwaffe made frequent raids on Bone, 
Philippeville, and Bougie, and also attacked Algiers. They sank 3 large 
cargo ships off Bougie and seriously damaged 5 others, while U-boats 
sank a submarine chaser and a large cargo vessel off Algiers. 

The Italians reported on Jan. 7 that in Fezzan the pressure of 
overwhelming enemy forces continued, and on Jan. 12 said that far 
superior enemy forces had been forced to withdraw owing to the 
resistance of their troops, and that the ‘“‘new and prearranged adjust- 
ment of our lines was continuing’”’. 


PACIFIC AREA 

In the Solomons some ground was gained on Guadalcanal after 
heavy bombing and artillery attacks on the Japanese positions, and in 
Papua Tarakina village was captured, and the enemy radio H.Q. and 
other installations at Mubo (15 miles south of Salamaua) destroyed. 
By Jan. 8 the Sanananda positions were completely enveloped, but the 
area was described (Jan. 14) as a sea of mud, and the remaining enemy 
positions were very strong, and were effectively camouflaged. Salamana, 
Lae, Wewak, Madang, and Finschafen were repeatedly bombed, and 
fighters made frequent runs over the trail to Komiatum and the posi- 
tions north of Gona. 

In New Britain, and the other islands of the Solomons heavy raids 
were made on Gasmata, Rabaul, Munda (New Georgia), Buin and 
Kahiti (Bougainville Is.), Rekata Bay (Isabel Is.) and Ballale Is. 
In the 24 hours Jan. 6-7 Rabaul was attacked 10 times, and Munda 
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also received visits almost daily. Timor was also attacked. In they 
raids enemy aircraft known to have been destroyed numbered 34, with 
several probables. The attacks on Rabaul were aimed at warships 
and transports known to be concentrating there early in January. 
In air attacks on Jan. 5, 9 ships were sunk and another probably, and 
next day 2 were sunk in a convoy on its way from Rabaul to Lae and, 
third badly hit. On Jan. 7 the attacks were continued and a large 
transport sunk, while the escort of fighters was broken up and in the 
2 days 38 were destroyed, 12 probably, and 19 damaged. By Jan. § 
night the enemy were all fleeing northward from Lae having, it was 
believed, succeeded in landing only a few reinforcements, from 2 vessels 
which probably reached the port separate from the convoy. On Jan. 9 
another transport was bombed and left on fire, and another hit in 3 
places, while a third was found beached and was then bombed and 
destroyed. The convoy originally consisted of 4 transports, with 2 
cruisers and 4 destroyers as escort, while 2 cargo vessels joined it on 
Jan. 8. The net result of the attacks on it were 3 transports sunk and 
3 probably, with 85 aircraft destroyed, 29 probably, and 19 damaged. 

On Jan. 9 torpedo aircraft probably sank a cruiser or destroyer off 
Gasmata, and on Jan. 10 night m.t.bs hit with torpedoes 2 or more 
destroyers off Guadalcanal. On Jan. 15 heavy bombers hit 3 destroyers 
which were probably attempting to land troops on the island, and left 
one on fire. In this action 30 enemy planes were shot down. Finally, on 
Jan. 16 night at Rabaul 5 ships were either sunk or badly damaged. 
Allied losses of aircraft in the raids in enemy held ports, etc., were very 
small, and in the actions at sea relatively light. 

In the Aleutians, Kiska was bombed, and on Jan. 5 and 6 one cargo 
ship was sunk and another heavily hit off the island. Another attack 
was made on Jan. 7, and on Jan. 9 a cargo ship was sunk off Attu Island. 
Japanese raids were made on Merauke, on the south coast of Dutch New 
Guinea, on Jan. 12, the U.S. positions and airfields on Guadalcanal, and 
Milne Bay on Jan. 17. Damage was in each case not serious. 

On Jan. 11 the U.S. Navy released details of the losses in the naval 
actions of Oct. 26 and Nov. 13-15, and 30. They were the carrier 
Hornet (off Santa Cruz in October); the cruisers Juneau and Atlanta 
and the destroyers Cushing, Preston, Benham, Walke, Monssen, Laffey, 
and Barton on Nov. 13-15; and the cruiser Northampton north of Guadal- 


canal on Nov. 30 night. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 

Fighting continued in the Tapiehshan Mts. which the Japanese 
driving north from bases in North Hupeh with a force of 80,000 mea 
were attempting to occupy, in order to establish a direct route from 
Anking, in Anhwei, to Hankow. The Chinese scored considerable 
successes, capturing Lihuang and Tungcheng, in Anhwei, Shangchen, 
in the Tapieh Mts., and Sinyang, in Honan, and reaching near to Kwang- 
chuan and Kwangshan, also in south Honan. Reports were conflicting 
however, and it was not clear whether they lost these two towns 0 
Jan. 11 and 12, and recovered them within 2 or 3 days, or whether they 
were only advancing on them, as appeared from a communiqué of Jan. 16 
This communiqué also reported the capture of Kushih, in Honan, ané 
stated that the Japanese had finally failed to secure a hold on the 
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Tapieh Mts. It would also appear, from earlier reports, that at the 
end of December the Japanese had launched a drive in South Honan 
from their base at Changtai, but were very soon held up. 

On Jan. 8 the Chinese reported that U.S. submarines had sunk 
2 Japanese liners, one large, off Shanghai on Nov. 11, 1942. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Sustained air attacks were maintained on the Japanese positions 
at Akyab and Rathedaung, and on shipping on the Chindwin and 
Mayu rivers and railway centres in the Mandalay area. In one of 
these the Myitngé Bridge was wrecked, severing the only rail com- 
munication with South Burma. Two attacks were also made on Bhamo 
and one on Magwe airfield. The Japanese offered strong resistance in 
the Mayu Peninsula, holding positions on high ground from which it 
was difficult to dislodge them, but slow progress was made and the 
gains held. 

U.S. heavy bombers set a 15,000 ton vessel on fire in the Rangoon 
River on Jan. 4, and on Jan. 15 sank a large cargo steamer south of 
Rangoon, and probably hit a second. Allied losses in all the air opera- 
tions were very small. 

The Japanese attempted to raid Calcutta on Jan. 15 evening but 
were driven off, and 3 shot down, before they reached their objectives. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ALBANIA 


Jan. 12.—Turkish reports stated that the Minister of State and the 
Governor of the district of Valona had recently been murdered by 
Albanian guerrillas, whom they had tried to induce to abandon resis- 
tance to the Italians. Part of Valona had also been set on fire by the 
guerrillas, and fires were also started in Kortcha. 


ARGENTINA 


_Jax. 9.—The German Chargé d’Affaires delivered verbally to the 
Foreign Minister his Government’s reply to the request by the Argentine 
supreme Court that the German Naval Attaché should waive his diplo- 
matic immunity and submit himself to the Court’s jurisdiction. 

Jan. 10.—M. Peyrouton, the former Vichy Ambassador, who 
resigned after Laval’s return to power in April, 1942, left Buenos Aires 
for N. Africa at the request of Gen. Giraud. 

Jan. 11.—It was officially stated that the Government had requested 
Germany to recall her Naval Attaché in Buenos Aires. 

Jan.18.—The German Chargé d’Affaires informed the Foreign 
Ministry that his Government had acceded to the request to recall their 
Naval Attaché. 


AUSTRALIA 


Jan. 5.—The Inter-State Labour conference approved Mr. Curtin’s 
proposal to amend the Defence Act to extend the use of the Militia to 
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any territory in the S.W. Pacific proclaimed by the Governor-Geneni 
in Council as associated with the defence of Australia. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Curtin stated in Melbourne that before the war over 
500,000 people were employed in manufacturing civilian goods, but 
now less than 200,000 were engaged in that work; the number of 
factory workers had risen to 700,000, of whom 500,000 were on war 
work. Protected industries were being combed of single men up to 45 
and married men up to 35, and it was estimated that there were stil] 
300,000 men of these ages not in the forces. 

Jan. 15.—Dr. Coombs, Director-General of Rationing, was appointed 
to the new post of Director-General of Reconstruction. 

Jan. 16.—Mr. Curtin stated that the man-power position was 
“dangerously near exhaustion’’. 146,000 men and 64,000 women were 
needed for the January-June period for war work, and he said it was 
believed that 60,000 would be the most that could be obtained, even 
with further restrictions of non-essential goods and services. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Jan. 5.—The Minister of Colonies, on his return from the Congo, 
stated in London that the colony was now working to its maximum 
capacity on the production of raw materials for the war, and that it 
would not be possible to increase the output of certain important metals 
without new industrial equipment. He said the colonial army, after its 
part in the Abyssinian campaign, had come under the command of the 
British forces in W. Africa, and some time previously a Belgian expedi- 
tionary force had been sent to N. Nigeria, though this had since proved 
unnecessary owing to the turn of events in N. Africa and Dakar. In the 
productive field, civilian mobilization was complete, and the Congo 
was now producing 160,000 tons of copper a year, which should be 
increased by another 30,000 tons with new equipment. The output of 
tin had been increased from 12,000 to 21,000 tons, and before 1945 it was 
hoped that rubber production would be increased from the existing 
6,000 or 7,000 tons a year to between 15,000 and 20,000 tons. 

The native populations, he said, continued to co-operate loyally and 
generously in the war effort, and in the productive industries they 
worked under conditions of complete freedom. Apart from a slight 
incident after a local strike of white labour some time previously, there 
was complete social peace. 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 5.—Sentences of 14 and 8 years’ penal servitude respectively 
were passed by the Germans on the Burgomaster of Trois Ponts 
(Liége province) and the Council Secretary, who were charged with 
having encouraged the desertion of inhabitants of the Eupen-Malmedy 
Canton, where men were conscribed for the German army. 

Statement in London by Colonial Minister. (See Belgian Congo.) 

Jan. 6.—The independent Belgian News agency stated that about 
130,000 Belgian workers deported to Germany had escaped back to 
their homes since June, 1942. 

Jan. 8.—The independent Belgian news agency stated that the 
Germans were establishing a defence line along the Meuse in case of an 
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Allied attack. They had also ieeliiiiaeed ete to build new forti- 
fications in Namur province. It was also stated that during the previous 
6 months more than 21,000 Belgian workers had been deported to 
Northern France to work for the Todt organization. 

Jan. 12.—It was learned that, following a strike of the Judges in 
protest against the arrest of Judges reported on Dec. 28, the Germans 
h .d promised their release. 

Jan. 13.—Swedish reports stated that 2 more Belgians had been 
shot by the Germans, one for “obtaining information for the enemy’ 
and the other for ‘‘cutting the German Army field cables’’. 

Jan. 15.—Swedish reports stated that a new wave of sabotage had 
recently broken out in Belgium, and that the German military com- 
mander had ordered that all persons possessing unlicensed weapons, 
and all those harbouring terrorists would be shot. 


BULGARIA 


Jan. 9.—It was learned that the Government had started deporting 
people who ‘ ‘spread rumours and caluminate the Government’’. The 
President of the Sobranje, Kalfov, warned Bulgarians to hold them- 

elves ready to sacrifice their lives, and German political circles in Sofia 
were reported to have hinted that “‘a special task devolves upon 
Bulgaria’. 

Jan. 12.—Reports from Istanbul stated that the Germans had 
threatened to impose their own military command on Bulgaria unless 
anti-Axis disturbances were suppressed. Mass arrests were reported. 

Jan. 13.—It was learned that the Government had decreed that the 
recruitment of workers for Germany should be handled by Bulgarian 
uthorities and not by a German commission, according to reports 
reaching the British Ministry of Economic Warfare. 


CANADA 


Jan. 8.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that Mr. Wilgress had been 
appointed as the first Minister to U.S.S.R. 

Jan.12.—The Minister of Munitions announced that aircraft 
production in Canada was 4 times larger than was contemplated when 
it was first organized. There were now 75,000 workers in the industry, 
21,000 of them women, and henceforth at least one-half of the output 
would be modern, first-line service and combat aircraft which could be 
llown to any theatre of war. 

an had been 


subscribed to a total of $991 536,500. 


CHILE 


Jan. 6.—An official statement was issued in Santiago declaring that 
the visits of the Home Minister to the U.S.A., Brazil, and Argentina 
tad “elucidated decisive factors by which foreign policy may be shaped 
in solidarity with the American nations’’. 

Jan. 14.—The trade working agreement with Great Britain was 
enewed for a year. 
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CHINA 
Jan. 9.—Tokyo radio announced that the Nanking Government had 
declared war on the U.S.A. and the British Empire. It also announced 
that a Sino-Japanese declaration had been signed for ‘‘co-operation be- 
tween the Chinese Government and Japan, the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, and the retrocession of concessions and settlements”. 

Jan. 11.—The Foreign Minister, the British Ambassador, and the 
secretary of the Indian Agency-General in China signed a Treaty in 
Chungking by which Great Britain and Northern Ireland, India, and 
all British colonies and dependencies agreed to relinquish all extra- 
territorial rights in China. 

An exchange of Notes dealing mainly with navigation also took 
place. The special rights given to British naval vessels in Chinese waters 
were relinquished, and it was established that oversea merchant ship- 
ping would receive national treatment and most-favoured nation treat- 
ment. Each country relinquished any special rights of coasting trade 
and inland navigation in the territories of the other, and both countries 
reserved the right to close any port to all oversea merchant shipping for 
reasons of national security. 

A similar treaty, whereby the U.S.A. relinquished her extra-territorial 
rights, was signed in Washington. ’ 

Jan. 12.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek sent a message to Mr. Churchill 
expressing the “deep gratification’’ of his Government at the new 
treaty with Britain, and stating that it was ‘‘a signal proof of the 
solidarity among the United Nations, not only for the purposes of the 
war, but for the winning of the peace’’. He also broadcast a message 
in which he said that the abolition of the unequal treaties removed 
all excuses for the existence of unhealthy conditions in China, and he 
called on the people to fight as one man to lay the foundations of the 
better China of the days of peace. 

The Foreign Minister stated that the Government reserved the right 
to raise again the question of Hong-kong’s future status, and told the 
press that it was not discussed in the recent negotiations. 

Jan. 13.—It was announced that Mr. Foo, formerly Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, had been appointed Ambassador to Russia. 

The Foreign Minister stated that the abolition of extra-territorial 
rights did not mean that British officials serving in the Chinese 
Government would have to leave, and that he hoped they would remain. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Jan. 6.—The Minister in Washington arrived in London. 

Jan. 14.—It was announced in Prague that 12 Czechs had recently 
been executed. 

Jan. 15.—Swiss reports stated that 6 people had been condemned to 
death in Prague for high treason. 


EGYPT 
Jan. 4.—Lord Moyne stated in Cairo that Britain’s main preoccup* 
tion regarding her Colonies was to improve the lot of the native popule- 
tions, and he considered that at the present stage the development ©! 
economic improvement was more important than political advance. 
Jan. 18.—Mr. Casey arrived back in Cairo. 
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FINLAND 
Jan. 6.—The Stockholm newspaper Nya Degligt Allchanda an- 
nounced that the Finnish authorities had forbidden its Helsinki corre- 
spondent, a Finnish citizen, to continue his work since he reported 
the speech of the Prime Minister stating that Finland would never 
declare war on the U.S.A. because she already had enough enemies. 
Jan. 11.—Visit of C.-in-C. of Air Force to Berlin. (See Germany.) 


FRANCE 

Jan. 5.—The German wireless announced that a woman supporter of 
Doriot’s French People’s Party had been shot; and that “the crime 
bears all the signs of a Communist murder’. 

Jan. 6.—Agency reports stated that two forts built recently by the 
Germans at Marseilles had been blown up, and the Marseilles area was 
now virtually under a state of siege. The Germans had also made three 
attempts to raise the scuttled warships in Toulon. There were under- 
stood to be 25,000 Germans in Toulon, including 7,000 sailors. 

Jan. 7.—It was learned in Fighting French circles that Gen. Giraud 
had agreed in principle to the meeting on French soil proposed by Gen. 
de Gaulle, but was believed to have expressed a desire that the meeting 
should be delayed until the end of the month. 

Jan. 8.—Paris wireless announced that Laval had planned a purge to 
“eliminate all dangerous elements from the Vichy Administration’, 
and that all high State officials were to make a new oath of loyalty to 
Pétain. It was also reported that 21 “de Gaullists and terror- 
ists’ had been arrested in Lyons. 

Jan. 9.—Vichy Radio announced that Gen. Tassigny had been 
sentenced by the Germans to 10 years’ imprisonment for trying to 
oppose them when they entered unoccupied France. 

Jan. 10.—It was learned that Laval had put himself in charge of a 
body, probably 10,000 strong, to be called the National Militia, which 
was to some extent to take the place of the armistice army demobilized 
under German instructions after the French warships were scuttled at 
Toulon. Axis-controlled wireless stations announced that, at first, it 
was to consist of the members of the Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, which 
had been separated entirely from the Legion and put directly under the 
orders of Laval. Lyons radio broadcast a message from Pétain to this 
new militia, in which he said that the S.O.L. had demonstrated their 
devotion and dynamism, particularly by shedding their blood for the 
mother country in Africa. They and the police now remained the only 
organized force capable of maintaining order in France. “If they did 
not exist, common sense would demand that they should be created so 
as to bar the way to the occult and evil forces which are trying to 
destroy us’, he concluded. 

Jan. 11.—The German wireless announced that an attempt had been 
made on the life of the editor of the pro-German paper Gringoitre. 

Jan. 12.—The French National Committee in London announced 
that M. Grenier, a Communist Deputy and member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the French Communist party, had arrived in London. 

Jan. 13.—It was learned that 7 men had been executed by the Ger- 
mans at Tours, accused of an attempt on the life of Déat. 
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Gen. de Gaulle in a broadcast described the victory of the Fighting 
French troops from the Chad as “a sign which is the forerunner 
of that new France, that proud and unyielding France which grew out 
of her trials’. He said there was a widening abyss between the new and 
the old French nations and it would be ridiculous to seek the heart and 
soul of France under the ‘‘system of tottering hierarchies and sordid 
calculations”. The success of French soldiers in the Fezzan was a 
“modest step towards common victory”; Frenchmen had only one 
fight for one country, and the United Nations were waging only one 
war in one cause. 

Jan. 14.—Laval was reported, according to Rome wireless, to have 
given Déat permission to form a new militia in the occupied zone 
similar to his own legion in the former non-occupied zone, and it was 
stated that these two bodies would be “‘later amalgamated to form the 
nucleus of a new party on which the Laval Government will base their 
action in the sphere of internal politics’. 

The manager of the independent French News Agency, on his return 
from N. Africa, stated that political and public life there was still 
weighed down “‘by the legacy of two years of Vichy administration and 
Axis-collaboration propaganda’’, which had been especially strong 
since the departure of Weygand. “The great majority of people in N. 
Africa are pro-Ally’’, he said, ““but they are divided among themselves 
on all political, national, and local problems’’. There were 230,000 in 
the Pétain legion, and the majority of them, without being pro-German, 
had definite Fascist tendencies. There were also the Royalists, and 
they with the de Gaullists ‘‘played a decisive role in the coup which 
allowed the Allies to take Algeria with hardly a shot’’. The de Gaullists 
were recruited principally from the Left and the Republican elements. 

With regard to government, there were two distinct organizations, 
the Imperial Council composed of Giraud, Nogties, Chatel, Boisson, and 
Bergeret, which had not changed since Darlan, being the more impor- 
tant. Gen. Giraud was very popular, but he was a soldier and had been 
suddenly faced with an extremely complex political situation, sur- 
rounded by men of the past. Outside the Imperial Council, the civil 
administration was composed of different elements, most of whom 
professed pro-Allied sentiments, but Gen. Giraud’s counsellors were ina 
large measure the men of the former régime and as a result the measures 
taken to re-establish order and suppress agitation were not always 
happily inspired. Recruiting for the army in Tunisia was slow and might 
be endangered if the political situation did not become clearer. The 
prpblem therefore was to clean up the political situation, and _ this 
naturally required the active collaboration of the Allies. 

Jan. 15.—The head of the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire in W. Africa 
broadcast from France, calling on members of the $.O.L. to “resist 01 
every possible occasion the orders’ given by Gen, Giraud and the 
Allies, and congratulating them on having shown the African chiels 
their disapproval of the “betrayal”. He called on them to think 
France “subjected to increased hardships owing to her betrayal by 
politician-generals’, and continued, “Against this betrayal by the 
matamores (professional bullies) who command you, act with all you! 
strength’. 

Vichy wireless announced that Laval’s police had made 103 arrests 
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in Lyons and other towns, arresting many members of the “Combat” 
and ‘‘Franctireur” organizations, including two of their local leaders. 
Lyons municipal council was removed from office because “‘it proved 
itself unable to cope with the present situation”’, and Dr. Bertram was 
appointed Mayor in succession to M. Villiers. 

Jan. 18.—Swiss reports stated that Germany was about to apply to 
France the laws governing the use of labour in force in other countries. 

The French Consul and Vice-consul at Lourengo Marques joined 
the Fighting French. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 4.—The Vélkischer Beobachter stated, with regard to the recent 
U.S. White Book, “The war criminal Roosevelt trembles before the 
consequences of his policy of chaos’’, and ‘““The most hated man in the 
world tries to wash himself clean of bloody crime with lies’. 

Jan. 6.—A broadcast statement declared that the details of the 
Allied statement on plunder in the occupied countries were absurd, and 
that the statement was ‘‘a conscious piece of propaganda by which 
Germany and her allies are slandered and the machinery of the émigré 
Governments in London kept going. It is designed to give the impres- 
sion that there really are 17 united nations’. Replying to the Allied 
statement that bullion was appropriated by the Germans in occupied 
lands, the commentator said this could not be true, as at the outbreak 
of war “‘at Britain’s behest all gold was sent to England and the U.S.A.” 
He also said that ‘‘to describe the salvage of works of art from flames 
and explosions as robbery is contemptible ingratitude’’. 

Hungary’s Note re propaganda in Transylvania. (See Hungary.) 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the British Empire would in any 
case find itself on the losing side, whether it was beaten by the Axis 
or the U.S.A. “‘Britain’s Navy is already a torso, her merchant fleet 
is for the most part at the bottom of the sea, her colonial empire is 
reduced by half, while the other is faced with the irresistible process of 
inner disintegration’. 

Jan. 7.—The Berliner Bérsen Zeitung, describing difficulties in getting 
supplies through to the advanced units on the Eastern front said, 
“Russian methods of fighting are unique, since the Germans have to 
get used to the fact that the Russians fight until the very last Russian 
has been killed. Every modern invention and acquisition is used by the 
enemy. ... It is obvious that while the great struggle continues there 
are not always sufficient forces available to eliminate the partisans, 
particularly as they are always being brought from the front by aircraft’. 

Jan.8.—Swedish reports stated that Gen. Fromm had been appointed 
by Hitler to form an army of 2} million before the spring from among 
the populations of the occupied countries, to include 1} million “‘White”’ 
Ruthenians and Ukrainians, 400,000 Belgians, 350,000 Dutchmen, and 
100,000 Norwegians. This army was to take over the policing of Poland 
and occupied Russia, and was to be raised by compulsory mobilization. 

The wireless announced that the 4,000th goods train with grain had 
left the Ukraine for Germany; imports now amounted to 2 millions tons 
of grain from occupied Russia. In 1943 Germany expected to get 44 
million tons, “a quantity far in excess of that originally earmarked for 
export to Germany in the Soviet-German trade agreement”. 
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Jan. 9.—Dr. Vothfang, a Ministerial Councillor, declared in the 
Monatshefte fiir N.S. Sozialpolitik that the main task in war industry 
in 1943 would be find enough labour, since skilled workers would be 
withdrawn for front line service, and also increased output was needed 
by wider military activities. He said that during the winter some of the 
prisoners of war and foreigners allocated to agriculture would have to 
be transferred to forestry and the making of munitions, and reserves in 
the occupied countries would also have to be exploited, for Germany, 
as the pioneer of the New Order, had every right to insist that all parts 
of the Continent should make an adequate contribution to the task of 
protecting Europe from invasion. 

Jan. 11.—General Dietmar stated in a broadcast that there had been 
too few Germans on the Russian front, and the Russians were far ahead 
in exploiting their man-powe reserves. The Germans had needed their 
troops and workers for the occupied territories and for the economic 
organization of Europe to resist the blockade. More Germans were now 
being sent to the Russian front, but the people must understand that 
even more restrictions in everyday life might become necessary, so that 
all possible man-power might be sent to the front. He continued by 
describing the Russian offensives, first towards the Volga, where they 
had achieved ‘penetrations of a not unimportant depth’, and on the 
Middle Don, where the Germans had not had time to fortify their positions 
in depth, and where the terrain favoured tank attacks. But, he said, 
even when the Russians broke into the German defensive zone vastly 
inferior German garrisons held them until reserves could be brought up 
or, at the worst, the envelopment of German units was foiled by a 
successful withdrawal to new defensive lines. 

The C.-in-C. of the Finnish Air Force arrived in Berlin. 

Jan. 13.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that Germany, in the fourth 
year of the war, must face a more difficult task than in the first. In the 
east she was fighting a system “‘which has reached the summit of 
cruelty’’; she could only resist its onslaught and could only survive it if 
she dragged out ‘‘the last ounce of her own resources’. ‘“We must offer 
the war what is due to it’’, he said. ‘“‘We are not in a position to relieve 
the strain imposed on the front, but we can increase the burdens placed 
on the shoulders of the people at home and thus bring about a certain 
balance of war obligations’. 

Berlin wireless announced that Hitler received Antonescu, the 
Rumanian Premier, at his H.Q. on Jan. 10 for talks which ‘‘covered all 
questions of the military effort of the two nations’, and “complete 
unity of views was established on the waging of the war’’. Ribbentrop, 
Keitel, Gens. Zweltzler and Jodl, Gen. Dobre, the Rumanian Arms 
Minister, and the chief of the Rumanian General Staff were present. 
Economic talks also took place, attended by Funk and Clodius. 

Jan. 14.—It was learned that an intensive drive was being carried 
out to comb out all men capable of bearing arms, and all men born 
between 1894 and 1925 had been called to the colours. All men serving 
sentences up to 12 years’ penal servitude were granted immediate 
release if they offered to serve on the Russian front. 

Jan. 15.—An edict was issued suspending all civil air lines and 
requisitioning stores and equipment for military purposes. 

Jan. 18.—Gen, Dietmar in his broadcast admitted for the first time 
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the cutting off of the army before Stalingrad. He said the Russians 
were superior in numbers and material, and for the time being any 
equilibrium of strength between the two opposing forces could only be 
achieved locally. To do this all but the decisive sectors would have to 
be stripped, at great risk, but these dangers were unavoidable in the 
strategy of a numerically inferior force. This strategy depended on the 
troops holding out in isolated points, such as Stalingrad: the task of 
the keypoint was to pin down large enemy forces and gain time either 
for bringing up reserves or staging other operations. In previous wars 
this was accomplished by fortresses, but the keypoints could only be 
a matter of makeshift. “What it lacks in natural strength must be 
made up by the energy of the commander and the fighting spirit of its 
troops”, he said. This was the classical method for a numerically 
inferior force to achieve “‘economy of forces’’ and the keypoint was the 
basis perhaps for future successes. 

It was learned that Ley had recently announced a sterner comb-out 
of men from industry for the army, and had said that ‘Every individual 
man who can carry a rifle must carry a rifle, and every healthy woman 
must help to forge the arms which the German soldier needs’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 5.—The Foreign Office announced that the British Government, 
together with 16 other Governments of the United Nations and with 
the French National Committee, had signed a formal declaration of 
their determination to combat and defeat the plundering of the occupied 
countries by the Axis Powers. This plundering had taken every possible 
form, from open looting to cunningly camouflaged financial penetration, 
and, under the pressure of events in Russia and N. Africa, the campaign 
was being further extended and accelerated. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ments reserved all their rights to declare invalid any transfers of, or 
dealings with, all kinds of property, rights, and interests in the Nazi- 
occupied territories. 

Jan. 6.—The War Office issued a statement that some 10,000 
prisoners of war were understood to be interned in Japan, 5,000 in 
Korea and 5,000 in Formosa, and it was believed that about half of them 
American, and the other half U.K., Canadian, and Australian troops. 
Hongkong was believed to be largely evacuated, but it was probable 
that some 2,000 British and Canadian prisoners were there. 

Jan. 7.—An agreement between the British and American Govern- 
ments, whereby each agreed to waive all claims arising out of negligent 
navigation of any vessel owned by the other, was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd.6416. 

The Secretary for India stated in London that whatever modifica- 
tions or transformations the future Constitution of India might take, 
the ruling Princes were bound to play a very large part, for they were 
an essential and indispensable element. ‘They are the responsible 
tulers of territories, some of them equal in population and in extent to 
major European nations, and their responsibilities are by no means 
small’. He said they were playing a very big part in common defence. 

General Catroux arrived in London from Syria. 

Jan. 10.—A Turkish production mission arrived in London. 

The Home Secretary stated at Newcastle-on-Tyne that he considered 
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that the British Chthiamenbestilt “the free association of democrat 
communities’, was a living proof of the typical British contribution to 
political progress, without which the world would lose a great factor of 
stability and progress. Every Dominion in the Commonwealth had 
achieved full self-government by the practical working out of demo- 
cratic principles, the boundary between Dominions and dependencies 
was not fixed, and the trend was always towards freedom. Every 
Dominion was in fact, as well as in form, the absolute master of its own 
political destiny and was perfectly free; and the proof of this was in Eire, 
which had decided to stay out of the war and had been left free to do so. 
The dependencies such as India and the Colonies, graded in various 
stages of political development, were all working towards their full self- 
government, which would be granted by the mother country. 

One of the main motives for the acquisition of many of the Colonial 
territories had been commercial, and commercial interest still played a 
part, not always beneficent, in their affairs. But from an early stage 
this original motive was, so far as official policy was concerned, in- 
fluenced increasingly by a motive of duty towards the peoples of the 
Colonies. The British people could be credited with recognizing and 
carrying out policies other than commercial; they had laid the founda- 
tions of a good system of law and public administration in the colonies 
and had followed on the whole ‘‘a humane, decent, fair-minded attitude 
towards the less advanced peoples in their charge. The proof of this 
had come in the days after Dunkirk, when these dependencies could 
easily have broken free from the British Empire, and instead the great 
majority had given tangible proof of their loyalty to the British con- 
nection. 

The British Government yearly put a lot of money into the 
colonies and sought no commercial return; they were not greed) 
exploiters, and had other countries followed the same liberal policy, 
free from aggressive economics, ‘‘the creeping paralysis of restriction 
and decline might not have set in”. He regretted, however, that the 
constructive social and economic policies of the British had not matched 
the political enlightenment and humane integrity of the colonial ad- 
ministration. There must be more drive in the administration of the 
colonies for the benefit of their own people, and if there were a conflict 
of short-term interest, for instance between the needs of the world for 
more raw materials and the needs of colonial peoples for more food for 
themselves, then their needs must come first. Their need for help in 
management, industrial and agricultural technique, and up-to-date 
methods of distribution and marketing must be met by development 
boards and other economic agencies under public control and must not 
be irresponsibly handled by private undertakings. The home country 
must also be ready to spend more freely to set the colonies economically 
on their feet in order to gain not exclusive markets or large dividends, 
but more valid rewards, the growth of contented and progressive com- 
munities and good neighbours. A policy of labour advancement and of 
enabling undeveloped communities to get practical training in politics 
and government must go hand in hand with this economic policy. 

He hoped that after the war it would be possible to achieve some 
wider pooling of tasks and responsibilities for backward peoples wit! 
other nations, provided they were ready to share burdens as well 4& 
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benefits. The whole British Commonwealth would need, after the war, 
to adopt as a condition of its own survival enlightened policies of inter- 
national co-operation, for after the war no Power would be able single- 
handed to ensure its own security. Only in a wider system of political 
security would the Commonwealth find its own salvation, nor would it 
be able alone to work out a policy of economic welfare. He said the 
myth of a self-sufficient Empire had gone the way of other historical 
illusions; one of the strongest claims of the British system on the con- 
fidence of other nations was that the long-term interests of the Empire 
were wholly in accord with the long-term interests of the international 
society of nations as a whole. 

Jan. 11.—Signing of treaty with China. (See China.) 

The Colonial Office announced that Labour Advisory Boards had 
been established to advise the Governments of 15 Colonies. 

Jan. 12,—It was announced that 109 civilians were killed and 201 
seriously injured in air raids in December. 

Jan. 13.—Lord Gort arrived in Britain. 

he Secretary of the Admiralty announced that Admiral Sir William 
James had been appointed to the new post of Chief of Naval Informa- 
tion, to plan and co-ordinate all naval publicity. 

Mr. Eden received Gen. Catroux. 

Jan. 14.—The trade agreement with Chile was renewed for a year. 

The Board of Trade announced that agreement had been reached 
with the U.S.A. on the question of supplies for Iceland, the majority 
of which would be met by the U.S.A.; certain classes of goods were, 
however, to be provided from Britain under licence. 

The Minister of Information told the press that Britain had 
“the utmost possible confidence in Gen. Eisenhower’’ and that the 
sovernment had given him power of attorney in N. Africa. He denied 
hat either Britain or the U.S.A. was pushing forward a rival candidate 
or the leadership of the anti-Nazi French there, and said that neither 
Power was obstructing a meeting between Gen. Giraud and Gen. de 
aulle. Speaking of reports that Royalists had been involved in the 
iurder of Adm. Darlan, he said “‘I might say that the Pretender has no 
support in Whitehall, and in my opinion none whatever”’. 

Jan. 16.—Mr. Churchill telegraphed to the Prime Minister of Iraq 
elcoming his Government to the side of the United Nations, and 
saying it gave the British Government special satisfaction to realize 
hat the State which they had helped to create during the first world 
war would henceforth participate with them in the present struggle. 
he British Government, in accepting responsibility for guiding the 
iture of the new Kingdom of Iraq, had made her complete and early 
ndependence their goal, and that had: been reached 10 years ago. 
ince then enemies had constantly sought to disturb friendly relations 
etween the two countries, but without success. 

Jan. 18.—The Colonial Office announced the appointment of a 
olonial Products Research Council to study the greater development 
nd use of colonial products. 


REECE 


Jan, 5.—The Department of Information in London announced that 
retaliation for the murder of an Italian officer the Italians had executed 
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several Greeks at Chalkis. During December 2 Greeks were shot for 
possessing arms, 1 Jew for an attack on a German soldier, and 19 
Greeks tried by court martial for sheltering British soldiers ang 
facilitating the escape of British prisoners. 

Jan. 8.—Turkish reports stated that several Greeks had been executed 
in Continental Greece and Macedonia for alleged acts of sabotage, the 
harbour master of Lemos had been shot by the Germans, and Gens, 
Manetta and Othenoos and Admiral Kolialexis arrested. 

Jan. 9.—M. Kanellopoulos, the Vice-Premier and Minister of Defence, 
arrived in London from the Middle East. 

Jan. 14.—Turkish reports stated that all wireless sets had bee 
confiscated by the Italians from the Greeks in the islands of the 
Cyclades, and that the occupation authorities had taken ruthless steps 
on the island of Chios to prevent sabotage, and had executed 14 civilians 
on Jan. 1, accused of sowing sedition and rebellion among the popula- 
tion. 

Jan. 15.—It was learned that farmers who had compulsorily 
delivered part of their harvest to the authorities would receive only 
25 per cent of the purchase price in ready money and the rest in the 
newly issued Treasury Bonds of 100,000 and 500,000 drachmas. 

Jan. 18.—Turkish reports stated that guerrilla warfare was spreadin; 
throughout Greece, the latest encounters having occurred in Thessaly 
and Epirus. Regular “war reports’’ were now being issued by the 
leaders of the guerrillas. 


HUNGARY 

Jan. 6.—Turkish reports stated that the Government had sent : 
Note to Germany and Italy protesting against the continuous sabotage 
inspired by Rumania in Transylvania. 

Jan. 11.—Berlin wireless stated that the trials of 667 men and womet 
“Communists” had begun in Budapest and towns in Transylvania 
accused of having tried to foment a revolution. 

Jan. 13.—The Government ordered the 300,000 Hungarian agricul 
tural workers in Germany to return. 

Jan. 18.—Turkish reports stated that the Government had decide 
to recall all its troops garrisoning Serbia and Croatia owing to interna 
unrest. It was stated that during the past week 1,300 persons had bee 
arrested charged with sedition. 


ICELAND 
Jan. 14.—Agreement between Britain and the U.S.A. re supplic 
(See Great Britain.) 


INDIA 

Jan. 7.—The Commerce Member of the Central Government stat? 
in Calcutta that the export of food grains would be stopped from Mart 
owing to the “truly serious’ food shortage. 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Phillips arrived in Delhi. 


INDO-CHINA 
Jan. 12.—Agreement with Japan for export of rice. (See Japa". 
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IRAQ 

Jan. 5.—Brig.-Gen. Hurley, a former U.S. Secretary for War, 
arrived in Baghdad on his way from Moscow to Cairo. 

Jan. 16.—The Government announced that in view of the hostile 
attitude taken by the Axis Powers towards Iraq over a long period, 
their continued subversive activities through their agents, their 
hostile broadcasts, their unceasing efforts to promote disunity inside 
the country, their broadcast insults to the Royal Family calculated to 
undermine the loyalty of the Iraqi people, and their encouragement to 
the rebels who had tried to overthrow the Constitution, together with 
Jraq’s interests in particular and those of the Arabs in general to 
adhere to the Declaration of the United Nations, they considered them- 
selves in a state of war with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Mr. Churchill’s message. (See Great Britain.) 


ITALY 

Jan. 6—Hungarian Note re Rumanian propaganda in Transylvania. 
(See Hungary.) 

Jan. 13.—A Finance Ministry notice was broadcast that all certifi- 
cates of the 2 German Dawes and Young loans must be deposited 
in the Bank of Italy before Jan. 31; the Bank would reimburse 80 per 
cent of the capital sum of the Dawes loan and 75 per cent of the Young 
loan. 

Jan. 14.—250 British subjects, mainly women and children and men 
over military age, left Italy for repatriation. 


APAN 


Jan. 10.—Reports from India stated that the Japanese had recently 

en warned in a Tokyo broadcast that although Japan had occupied 
rast rich areas she could not build up a “certain victory and a non- 
efeat war-time structure’ unless she could use these resources, which 
n turn depended on her ability to find the ships. Experts had estimated 
hat at least 20 million tons of shipping was needed to construct and 
evelop the co-prosperity sphere of greater East Asia. An article by a 
hipping authority stated that unless an adequate number of vessels was 
onstructed, it would be very difficult to continue “‘the prosecution of 
he war in a satisfactory manner’’, and he considered that the war would 
be won when Japan had built 20 million tons of vessels. 

Jan. 12.—The Domei Agency reported that the envoy in French 
ndo-China and the Governor-General, Admiral Decoux, had signed an 
greement for the export of rice and grain from Indo-China to Japan. 


IBERIA ; 
Jan. 11.—Extension of U.S. Lend-Lease aid to Liberia. (See U.S.A.) 


IECHTENSTEIN 


Jan. 7.—The Government forbade until Jan. 31 the publication of the 
t0-Nazi paper Der Umbruch, which declared that Liechtenstein was 
a German land”’, 
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MADAGASCAR 
Jan. 7.—Gen. Legentilhomme arrived at Tamatave. 


MALTA 
Jan. 15.—Vice-Admiral Leatham, Flag Officer in Charge, was 
appointed Acting-Governor during Lord Gort’s absence in Britain. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 6.—Swedish reports stated that recently the Germans had 
suspended civilian construction enterprises they had started in Norway 
and had transferred workers to the Todt organization for military 
construction, particularly in N. Norway, where the town of Vardé, 
commanding the entrance to Petsamo, had been strongly fortified. 

Jan. 8.—It was officially announced in Oslo that 500 members of 
the Nasjonal Samling party had been expelled in a recent purge. 

Jan. 17.—Swedish reports stated that a protest by the Provisional 
Church Council against the Quisling regime had been read in almost 
every church. 


PALESTINE 

Jan. 11.—The Recruiting Department of the Jewish Agency stated 
that over 20,000 Jews and Jewesses had volunteered for the British 
forces up to Jan. 1. 


POLAND 

Jan. 7.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans had shot 105 
alleged Communists at Minsk, where they claimed to have discovered 
Communist conspiracy. 

Jan. 8.—The National Council passed a resolution urging the Govern: 
ment to work out and put into effect, with the other Allied Govern 
ments, a plan for carrying out immediate reprisals against the Germats 
to force them to cease the mass extermination of populations. 

Jan. 11.—It was learned that 14 villages in the Lublin area had bee: 
burned by the peasants who had been driven from their land to makt 
room for German settlers. They had also made attacks on Germat 
communications, a railway bridge on the line to Lublin had bees 
blown up and several trains derailed, and telephone lines had been cut 
It was also learned that 200 Poles had been taken as hostages 1 
Warsaw, because of the increase in the number of German soldies 
killed in Poland. 

Jan. 13.—Gen. Sikorski returned to London from the U.S.A. 

Jan. 15.—It was learned that further repressive measures had beet 
started in Warsaw by the Germans, and many thousands arrested. 

Jan. 16.—The Deputy Prime Minister stated in London that mor 
than 1,000 Poles had been arrested in Warsaw during the previous tw 
days. He said that Germans and youths from Holland, Belgium, am 
Norway were being taken to Poland as settlers, and that the Germals 
intended to form a “wall” through the middle of Poland, separatilé 
the part where they were settling non-Poles from the eastern part. He 
also reported mass deportations in other parts of the country. 
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PORTUGAL 
Jan. 7—The German Minister was recalled to Berlin. 


RUMANIA 


Jan. 6.—Reports from Istanbul stated that frequent acts of sabotage 
such as fires, railway accidents, and the cutting of telephone and 
telegraph wires had been taking place. A decree had imposed the death 
penalty for the stealing or damaging of telephone and telegraph wires 
and other electric power implements, and strict security measures, 
including a curfew, had been passed at Ploesti and throughout the 
Prahova region. 

Hungarian reports stated that mass arrests of about 4,000 people, of 
whom 80 had been executed, had followed the discovery of a plot 
against the Government. It was also stated that Horia Sima had been 
arrested in Italy on his way from Germany to lead the revolt and sent back 
toGermany. M. Vojen, former Ambassador in Rome, Prof. Paniaticiu, 
ex-director of the Curentul, and Cols. Lupescu and Rosu were reported 
to be under arrest. 

Jan. 7.—It was reported that house searches and arrests had been 
made in Ploesti and Bazau, and security measures taken in S. Transyl- 
vania. The Jews’ bread ration was reduced. 

Jan. 8.—Reports from Lisbon stated that martial law had been 
proclaimed in Bucarest following the unsuccessful Iron Guard plot 
against Antonescu’s Government, and 32 new decrees, “designed to 
prevent further plots against Gen. Antonescu’”’, were issued, prohibiting 
discussions on military or internal policy and speeches in favour of 
outlawed parties, and providing for a strict censorship. 

Jan. 9.—Moscow radio reported that disturbances had grown so 
great in Bucarest that the German C.-in-C. had assumed control, a 
battalion of Himmler’s special division had arrived in the city, and 
German troops were guarding the streets, railway stations, and 
main roads leading into Bucarest. The German radio reported an 
oficial Rumanian statement admitting the arrest of former Iron 
Guard legionaries “‘as a preventive measure after the flight of their 
leader, Horia Sima’’. 

Jan. 15.—It was learned that there were about 30 Rumanian 
divisions fighting in Russia, and that losses there amounted to between 
350,000 and 400,000 men. Barely 4 divisions were reported to be left 
at home, and the drain on man-power had affected agriculture and 
caused a serious deterioration in the food situation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jan. 16.—Parliament was opened. The Speech from the Throne 
sald that as the war was “happily passing from Africa’ Parliament 
would be asked to agree to a proposal that S. African forces be used on 
a voluntary basis outside the continent. It was also stated that during 
1942 the production of gold fell short of the record production of 1941, 
because of supply problems, but the importance of gold production 
to the war effort was generally appreciated and essential requirements 
to maintain production would be met. 

Jan. 18.—The Finance Minister introduced additional Estimates 
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in the House of Assembly, asking for an extra £21,500,000, of which 
£17,390,000 would be raised by loan and the rest from revenue. He 
said an extra £15 million was needed for defence, bringing the total 
defence expenditure to £96 million, against £72 million the previous 
year. The increase was due partly to the expansion of the Army and 
partly to the entry of Japan into the war, necessitating a more compre- 
hensive system of home, especially coastal, defence. 


SPAIN 


Jan. 5.—The conditional release of 3,504 political prisoners was 
announced, under an order proscribing their participation in certain 
activities. ° 

Jan. 7.—\t was learned that Bartholeit, leader of the Barcelona 
section of the Nazi party, had left for Germany, and it was announced 
that Thomsen, chief of the Nazi party in Spain, was leaving shortly. 

Jan. 11.—The new German Ambassador, Moltke, arrived in Madrid. 

Jan. 15.—The vice-secretary of the Falangist party left for Germany. 

Jan. 16.—The Vice-Secretary General of the Falangist party stated 
that the Blue Division in Russia had lost 2,000 men killed since the 
summer. 


SPANISH MOROCCO 


Jan. 5.—The commander of the U.S. forces in French Morocco called 
on Gen. Orgaz, the High Commissioner, at Larache, and reiterated to 
him the assurance that the Allied landings in N. Africa were not 
directed against the Spanish Government or people. 


SWEDEN 


Jan. 11.—Sir Walter Monckton arrived in Stockholm. 

Jan. 12.—The King stated in the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Riksdag that Sweden’s position of neutrality was 
unchanged, though as long as the war lasted they must count on risks 
which demanded constant vigilance. The strengthening of their 
military preparedness had therefore been ordered, and the King exhorted 
all citizens to remain united and to avoid all utterances or attitudes 
which might give rise to doubts abroad of the nation’s firm resolve 
to maintain its neutrality and to defend it against all attackers. 

Jan. 13.—The new Budget devoted about 48 per cent of the total 
expenditure to national defence, The Finance Minister announced that 
income tax had been adapted to fall heavier on bachelors and heavier 
taxation was imposed on luxuries. 

Jan. 18.—The Prime Minister stated in the Riksdag that an order 
had recently been issued to all defence units that, in the case of attack, 
false messages might be distributed throughout the country and 
therefore they were not to believe any messages that resistance had 
been ordered to cease, but were to resist to the utmost and continue 
their resistance independently if contact with the Central Command 
were broken off. The scheme under which army units were called up 
for brief spells of concentrated battle practice during the winter was 
not caused by any direct threat, he said, but by the general situation. 
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TANGIER 

Jun. 12.—It was learned that the British Consul-General had 
informed the Spanish authorities that juridically the British attitude 
towards the Spanish occupation of the international zone was accep- 
tance of a modus vivendi and not a de facto recognition, and that the 
British Government reserved their rights under the international 
treaty of 1923 to reopen the question at the end of the war. 


TURKEY 
Jan. 10.—Visit of production mission to Britain. (See Great Britain.) 
Jan. 16.—The Grand National Assembly voted an extraordinary 
credit of £T64 million for national defence. 

Jan. 18.—It was learned that deliveries of British war material 
under treaty of alliance were arriving more rapidly, including a number 
of a new type of Hurricane fighters. 


URUGUAY 
Jan. 16.—The Foreign Minister left for the U.S.A. 


U.S.A. 

Jan. 3.—Col. Llewellin arrived in Washington as resident British 
Minister for Supply. 

Jan. 5.—Mr. Hull received Mr. Casey, who was on his way to Cairo. 

The Chairman of the Maritime Commission stated that the goal of 
16 million tons of shipping production for 1943 would be surpassed if 


sufficient steel were available, and that the Commission had been 
promised sufficient for 18 million tons. He said that 746 vessels were 
built in 1942, including 55 cargo ships for Britain. The U-boat menace 
was still substantial, but construction exceeded the sinkings. German 
submarines were well constructed, could stay at sea for 90 days, 
cruise 15,000 miles, and dive deeper than in the previous war. 
President Roosevelt told the press that the exact total of ship- 
building in 1942 was 8,090,800 tons, exclusive of 800 small craft, and 
at the end of December ships were being produced at the rate of 4 
daily. By May 5 ships would be delivered daily. 

Adm. Land said that a seized German patent, a new type of engine 
known as the Lentz, would enable Liberty ships to travel at 15 knots, 
instead of 12, as formerly. 

Lord Halifax stated in an address to members of the United Nations 
information board in Washington that co-operation would be vital after 
the war between the United Nations, not only in immediate matters 
such as relief, retribution, and enemy disarmament, but also in all the 
problems involved in the international structure of the future and in 
the permanent rehabilitation of the world. He was convinced that as 
the dream of Axis victory faded, the Axis Powers would put forward 
peace proposals, but peace would not be signed until the Axis had 
sufiered final, unmistakable, and irrevocable defeat. Quoting M. Briand’s 
remark about the necessity of learning to be good Europeans, he said 
“To-day we have a new and larger task—to become good citizens of the 
United Nations. The foundation of such citizenship, as always, is the 
common denominator of opinion which its citizens accept’. 
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The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the figure of 1 million 
tons a month given as recent United Nations shipping losses was 
definitely wrong. It was announced that the total casualties in all US. 
armed forces since the outbreak of war were 61,126. 

Jan. 6.—The Director of the Office of War Information told the press 
that U-boats did not sink as many American vessels in December as in 
the previous months, but Germany continued to build more submarines 
monthly than were sunk by the Allies, and the December shipping 
losses, though less, were still serious. 

The first session of the 78th Congress opened. 

The Chief of the Office of Price Administration announced that all 
pleasure motoring in 17 eastern States must cease until the petro] 
shortage was eased. 

Jan. 7.—President Roosevelt’s speech (See Special Note.) 

President Roosevelt received the Dutch Colonial Minister. 

Agreement with Britain re shipping collision claims. (See Greai 
Britain.) 

._ Jan. 8.—Admiral Stark, C.-in-C. of the Naval Forces in European 
waters, told the press in Washington that he considered the war would 
by “long and tough’’. It would be an agreeable surprise, he said, if the 
Axis were to “‘blow up’’, but to look for such a development would be 
mere wishful thinking. The United Nations would show increasing 
strength in 1943, however, and “‘in 1944 we ought to be strong enough 
to smash in anywhere’’. He said they would win only when Hitler and 
his gang and the Japanese military machine had been broken, “and | 
mean completely’. The whole question of winning the war revolved 
round shipping, and the greatest enemy was still the submarine, though 
the situation round the British Isles, so far as sinkings were concerned, 
was better. He said it would take a long time to beat the Japanese, 
since the only way to beat a Japanese was to kill him: “‘They’ve got a 
great empire in being, and they won’t give it up easily”’. 

Jan. 9.—General Sikorski stated in New York that the time was draw- 
ing near when the Germans would be repaid by the Allies by Blitzkrieg 
methods which they could not counter. The possibility of an Allied 
initiative was becoming clearly outlined, and the early transfer of 
operations into the heart of the ‘‘European fortress’ was becoming 
evident. Then the “massed hatred of the oppressed peoples’’, released 
at the right moment by an invasion of Europe, would give the final 
blow by the United Nations an impetus great enough to bring about 
Hitler’s final defeat. He added that he thought a Central European 
Federation would constitute the firmest guarantee for a lasting and 
democratic peace. 

Jan. 11.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress his War Budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, exceeding $100,000 million. He 
said in his Message that for the whole of the current fiscal year total 
war expenditures were estimated at $77,000 million, and the new 
Budget presented a maximum programme for waging total war. Since 
the very existence of America was threatened, every effort must be 
made with the single objective of victory. During the calendar year 

1943 approximately 6 million people would be needed above existing 
requirements for the armed services and war production, and therefore 
people must be transferred from less essential work and those who had 
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not recently been employed must be drawn into work. It was essential 
that agricultural production, which was now higher than ever before in 
American history, should be increased; therefore production of less- 
needed commodities must be reduced and that of essential commodities 
increased, and to facilitate this programme appropriations for aid to 
agriculture totalling $837 million were recommended for the fiscal year 
1944. There must be an average reduction of almost 25 per cent in 
civilian consumption below the record level of 1941, but even then 
Americans would be better fed, clothed, and housed than the other 
peoples of the world. 

Adequate legislation, increasing taxation, or savings must be carried 
to implement the stabilization programme, so that the country might be 
able as far as possible to “‘pay as it went’’. The most.important reduc- 
tions recommended for the coming year were in work relief and general 
public works; because of the existing high levels of employment the 
elimination of the Works Projects Administration was recommended. 
Additional borrowing would have to be resorted to provide a substantial 
portion of the necessary funds, but there must also be direct controls on 
prices, such as price-ceilings and rationing. 

In the fiscal year 1944 the total general and special receipts under 
existing laws were estimated at $35,000 million; at least $16,000 million 
should be collected in addition by extra taxation or savings, or both. It 
was more important than ever to put the taxes as far as possible on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Very large net incomes from any source constituted 
gross inequity, undermining. national unity, and such large incomes 
must be made impossible. 

He said that by the end of the current fiscal year the public debt 
would total $135,000 million, and by June 30, 1944 it would be about 
$210,000 million under the existing revenue legislation. Congress would 
have to extend the existing debt limit of $125,000 million, but to do this 
was sound, for the nation was.‘‘soundly solvent’. President Roosevelt 
concluded by saying that preparing for total victory included preparing 
the base on which a happier world could be built. Freedom from want 
for everyone was no longer a Utopian dream, and could be translated 
into action after the fear of aggression had been removed. An economic 
stabilization programme, although born of war necessity, would greatly 
facilitate post-war reconstruction, and a determined policy of war 
taxation and savings would aid in making post-war problems manage- 
able, by reducing the volume of additional borrowing and supporting 
a stabilization programme. 

The Secretary of the Interior announced that the President had 
instructed that Russia should henceforth be given preference in ship- 
ments of war materials to the fronts. 

Mr. Hull and the Chinese Ambassador signed a treaty by which the 
U.S.A. relinquished her extra-territorial rights in China. (See China.) 

The State Department announced that the German authorities were 
preparing to transfer to Germany the American diplomats and journal- 
ists interned at Lourdes in Nov., and the Government was protesting 
against “this autocratic action’’. 

President Roosevelt extended Lend-lease aid to Liberia. 

Jan. 12.—President Roosevelt, in a statement on farm mobilization, 
praised American farmers for their work, and called America “the 
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United Nations’ greatest arsenal for food’’. The produetion victory wonby 
farmers in 1942 was ‘‘among the major vietories of the United Nations” 
In terms of total food supply the United Nations were far stronger than 
their enemies, and they were using food to earn the friendship of people 
in the liberated areas and to serve as a promise and encouragement tp 
the peoples in the occupied lands. M. Litvinov, in a broadcast, als 
thanked American farmers and those of Britain for their aid to Russia 
He said the Soviet-German front might be considered the common front 
of the United Nations and the most important, for any victory there 
was a victory for all the United Nations. Under German pressure, the 
Red Army had been forced to evacuate a considerable part of Soviet 
territory. The breach thus formed in Soviet military industry and in 
foodstuff production had been filled to a certain extent by supplies from 
the U.S.A. and Britain. The Red Army and the Soviet people deeply 
appreciated this help. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress to provide a supplementary 
appropriation of $4,000 million for the Maritime Commission’s expanded 
merchant ship building programme. 

The Office of Price Administration froze all maize prices at the highest 
levels on Jan. 11. . 

Jan. 13.—The head of the Office of War Information announced that 
all prisoners identified as being associated with Gen. de Gaulle had been 
freed in N. Africa. 

Jan. 16.—Mr. Nelson stated in a broadcast that the American people 
could view 1943 with the ‘utmost confidence”; American war produ. 
tion was achieving “the impossible’, but 1943 would not be an easy 
year. There were shortages of man-power and fuel, power and trans 
portation difficulties, and complex problems with regard to domestic 
food supply, but if the war was. to be won in 1944 all preparations must 
be finished by the end of 1943. 

Lord Halifax called on Mr. Hull to assure him of his Government’ 
support of policy in N. Africa. 

Jan. 18.—The White House “‘took under advisement”’ the strike in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite mines after it had continued for 19 days 

The Senate unanimously confirmed the appointment of ex-Senato 
Prentiss Brown as chief of the Office of Price Administration. 

Lord Halifax stated in Rochester that he considered that when 
Hitler collapsed he would “have a crack at England with everythin 
he can throw, including poison gas in tremendous quantities’. Hs 
strategic plan of getting the oil of the Caucasus had probably cost him 
more oil than he had gained. If the United Nations increased thet 
efforts ‘1943 may well see the prelude to the victory that is coming 


U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 10.—The Australian Minister arrived in Moscow. 
Jan. 12.—The U.S. Ambassador arrived back in Moscow. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jan. 6.—General Mihailovitch sent a statement to an agency come 
spondent in the Middle East, warning Bader, the German commande 
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in serbia, that if he continued his savage reprisals the Yugoslav patriots 
would use the same methods against German soldiers or members of 
the German minority in Yugoslavia. He said that, fearing a general 
uprising in the event of an Italian débdcle, Germany had recently sent 
another 3 divisions into Serbia. This made a total of 9 German, 18 
Italian, 7 Bulgarian, and 6 Hungarian divisions in Yugoslavia; Nazi 
acts of reprisal were also aimed at the systematic extermination of the 
people, since, for every German soldier killed or missing, Gen. Bader 
ordered the shooting of 50 to 100 civilians. ‘‘The enemy and those 
serving under him in this country are to-day on the crater of a Yugo- 
slav volcano which will swallow them when the decisive moment comes’’, 
he concluded. 

Marshal Kvaternik was retired from the quisling pest of Croat War 
Minister. 

Jan. 9.—It was learned that the Italians had burned down about 100 
villages in the Gorski Kotar, in Croatia, and had shot several hundred 
hostages and deported about 10,000 Croats to Italy. 

Jan. 12.—Turkish reports stated that Col. Franitisic, military 
adviser to the Croat pupper Premier, had been captured by the 
guerrillas, and that they had taken three more towns in Bosnia. 





SURVEY OF BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


by W. K. HANCOCK 
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Volume [. Problems of Nationality, 1918-1936 
Price 25s. (To members of the Institute 16s.) 
‘... The best book yet written on the British Commonwealth’, - 
Politica. 


Volume II. Problems of Economic Policy, 
1918-1939, Part 1 


Price 15s. (To members of the Institute 11s.) 
‘... this volume, like its predecessor, stands almost above criticism ... 
One can only hope that it will not be too long now before the 
promised chapters on Africa are published. That hope is greater 
praise than any number of superlatives.’ — Economic Record. 


Of particular importance in view of the present 
discussions on colonial policy is 


Volume HI. Problems of Economic Policy, 
1918-1939. Part 2 


Price 16s. (To members of the Institute 12s. 6d.) 


‘...a very fine piece of work which: must be a starting-point for 
the new discussions of Commonwealth policy that the war is 
forcing on us... British colonial policy has, lately come under 
heavy fire. Professor Hancock’s survey, discriminating and frank 
in its analysis of merits and shortcomings, is the best corrective to 
hasty criticism and despondency.’ — Manchester Guardtan. 


“One can say with confidence that the study of this Survey is indis- 
pensable to any person who has the future of the Commonwealt!i 
at heart.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 


“With this volume Professor Hancock concludes, for the presen! 
at least, what must surely be one of the best works of contemporar) 
history ever written... It is to be hoped that administrators wil! 
see that they have something to learn from this keen, honest, ané 
searching enquirer into their problems: that the student of British 
imperial history has much to learn from him will be obvious from 
this review. The book is at once an historical masterpiece and 4 
tract for the times.’ — History. 
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